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The Enriching of all forts of Barren and 


Sterile Grounds in our Nation, to be as 


Fruitful in all manner of Grain, Pulſe, and 
Graſs, as the beſt Grounds whatſoever. 


Together with the Annoyances and Preſervation of all 
Grain and Seed , from one year to many years. 


As alſo a Husbandly computation of Men and Cattels 
daily Labours, their Expences, Chargcs, and utmoſt profits. 


| Now new ly / the Tenth time revis'd, correcedand amen- -3 
ded, rogether with many new Additions, and cheap Experiments. <4 


For the bettering of Arable Paſture, and 


Woody Grounds: Ofmaking good all Grounds: 


again. ſpoiled with over-flowing ; of Salt water by 
Sea breaches ; as alſo the enriching of the Hop- 
Garden. And many other things never 
publiſhed before, 
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To the Riour Worsnierul 
AND 


His moſt Worthy FRIEND, 
BONHAM NORTON, Eſa; 


Worthy Sir, 
Nowleape, which is the divine 
mother of certain Goodneſs, ne- 

Ver came unwelcome to a know- 

| ing Judgment; uo more; hope, 

* ſhall this my labour to your worthy Self, ſence 

doubtleſs you ſhall find in it many things 
neceſſary, and nothing which bath not in it 
ſome particular touch of profit : It is a work 
your former inconragements to my other la- 
bours did create in me, and the wants you 

-worthily found, T hope ſhall bring you Sip: 
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plies both wholeſome and becoming. The 
experience, T aſſure your goodneſs, was the | 
expence of a. bitter and tedious Winter ; | 
but the contentment ("in gaining my wiſh ) by 
made it more pleaſant then'all the three other |, 
Seaſons. What ever it be, it comes to you 2 
full of love, full of ſervice. ; And fance I 

know Virtue meaſureth all things by its | 
ap goodneſs ; it is enough'to me, that 1 © 
know you are that Virtue, In you is pow- 

er.to judge, in you. is Authority taggxexgaſe 
Mercy ; let them both flye from you gpgd 
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gs with, that mildnes, that in the j 
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ever at Jour oſervice, TI 


"Grnvase Manxnag, | 
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-*Shewing the ule, profit;and efach ofche" Work: . 
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"He uſe and application of. this FKark;(gentle Rea- 
der,)is to reduce the 'Flard, Barren, and Sterile 
Grounds, ſuth as were. never fruttfull; or ſuch as 
\h1t:*  "hieve. been fruitfull,'\and-are:made barren by ill 
Huchandry; to be generally as:frietefull as qnj ground what- 
ſuver ;' from whence ſhall enſue theſe general profits. » 
| £ir/t, Plenty of Corn andPulſe; becauſe all graunas being 
made able and apt for Tillage", the Kingdome may afford to 
goo for one loſbel that is now, hereafter five hunarea, [0 
wobty great are the unfruitfull waſts of Heaths, Downes, 
Mores, 4#d ſuch like, which at this day lye unprofitable;aud 
Þ to this abundance of Corn will ariſe an. equall abundance - 
. | Graſs and Paſture: for as the beſt ground of the worſt is to be 
converted to Paſture; and the worſt to Tillage; ſo that worſt 
being tilled and dreſt, when it hath done bearing of Corn, 
(which mill be tn fix or ſeven years) ſhall for as many years 
more bear-as good Paſtureteither ſor breeding or feeding at 
tan be required, and then being newly areſt again, ſhall new- 
h flouriſh in its firſt profit. 

Secondly, whereas in fruitfull places, the third or fourth 
part of all arable ground is loſt in the fallow or tilth ground, 
now intheſe barren grounds, you ſhall keep no fallow field at 
al, but ul ſha'l bear ether Corn or Graft ; that fallow part 
ſerving to pay for the charge beſtowed on it, and the reſt. 

Laſfth, whereas in fertile: grounds you cannot have either 
"Wheat, Barley, or: Rye, under. two, three, four, five, aud 


fra 


____To the Reader. | þ 


ix ſeverallplowings, as fallowing in January ard Februa. 
j Cas, in April ps May, Soiling in July «nd Auguſt, 
Finter-ridging in October «ud November , and Soving, 
with othef Afaors ; now 1n theſe hard grounds reſtored.you 
ſhall not plow above twice at the moſt , to the ſavingof the 
Huzhandmaxs pains, try Cattels travell, and a larger lumits. 
tionof time for other neceſflary buſineſſes. | 
For the truth of the Fork, he that will rite into the by. 
ren partsof Devonſhire or Cornwall , #nto the ATountui. 
nous parts of Wales, into the hard parts of Middle{gx, or 
Darbyſhire, vr mtoche cold;parts of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Weſtmerland, Lancafhure, or Cheſhire ; | + 
ſhall find, where #nduftry is uſed, a full ſatisfattion for all || - 


that where written. 
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"Y come ts the full Ft 6f ry Varpoſs with- 
out any preambalation , | or ſatisfaQion to 
the' curious , (for to the honeſily vertuous 
are all mine endeavours directed) you ſhall. 
underftand that it is mret, that every Hus- 
bandman be skilfyl in the true knowledge of 
the nature of grounds 3 as, which is fruitful, 

wheh'rot ; of whichin my firſt ooks I have written fufficicnt- 

3 for dof in this Book intend to write any tittle that' is- in 
n contained 3 forasT love not Tavtology, (o1 deadly hate to 

"Tong my friend, 

"ron then, as T have formierly wr m_y M my firſt books, 

q wp or conippunded 3 as finipk Clays; Sands,” or 
vi &r, may be all goo, ind'afft fir to bring forth 

Wei of lf eviland'barten, and unfit'for profit : Fel eve- 
FEinh, ” whether it be fimple or compo d,. whether of 

fn of '&6yble mixthre 7, doth * participite” Wholly with 
the Dr it lycth'; 3nd 35 tals mpre hot, 'of more 

thbtk' moiſt 6r Ro ory; ſo is the” earth "ever more. or 
kf.) Yet for the hetter underſtanding of (the plain: 


Conn- 


© *Country-man, you. ſhall know that both the fruitful and ur- 


:xyitfubGroands Wave tiitir ſercribfacts' ers, whiie-- 
vg they be 2s wal = Fas eh? r ficvation. of the 
> .for that'g nd, which, though-itbcar notanyex- 


'traordiary abundance 
and lu 
1 


t graſs, yer will load-it ſelf with ſtrong 
ihe 9 rake as Hemlocks, cks, Mallows, les, Ket- 


d nth like , is undoubtedly a moſt: rich ful 
Pg rain > hathaevet, An'alſo, that grox M ich 
reth Reeds, Raſhes,Ctover, Daifie,anid ſuch like,is ever fruit- 
ful in Graſs and Herbage, ſq that ſmall coſt, and leſs 1abour in 


lyez next y their conſfitutionand condition 3 and laſtly,by out- 
ward faces and charaQters, By.the Climeand Continent AS when 
the gr woe ccmote from | the Sun. 

ARE Jang liigh = flony. and rocky, _ 0 neeBMto t 
Skirts © ang :of, the 'Sea ,,. that, the. continual Foggs, 


Nigga by on ill. Tapas ariſing from thence do;poylon 
6 i710 : ;-all. hls are moſt apparent ſighs'of bar- | 
webs Tn, 


nen, on ah an ound: CE with Heath . 


nite ets Corb $,.A5., may be, ſeen. in many Mores, Forrelis, 
FM es dy places. And of theſe un fe proc 
all und 1S1P 7 a clay. ground , ich, tos the 
Moſs ,, the. Broom , the. Gorle, and 


ai { part | 
ſuch "i 7 Tl which bringeth forch Brakes, Ling, end | 


Heaths, vs, and hy Tv hke 4 
th, Ling, 
like, they, be moſt: apparent > 3ens of inf 
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* ſuch grounds, will ever maks ri uY profc of e Husband- 
man : Bur whtah fred Thaye nothing to | 
do. bs FF. 
-Fo come down" then” to the barren "and 'unwholebone 
Grounds, you ſhall underſtand that they are to be known three | 
ſeveralava : fixſt, by:the.Clime and Continent whercithey FF 


Tropel: fituti tion,as when theground 

" 0g. : Ll h<old a moiſt, 6x.clſe toÞ*viotentl 

nd dry ,,cither.of oduceth much hardnels tdbring 

ft nd. beweth t the ary I lying.tobe ok) for littleor, ry - 
profit, 0 e.qutward faces and. CharaQters, as when, you {ee | 
(inftead of Graks which would oy green, pas and ons | 
ing). oF gin Ups fobpan cecquer.the - 25 oft cqm- 
won lap 
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' ”* and the mixt caxth, which utters, Whinges, bryars, and, a world 
"of ſuch like unnatural and baſtardly ifſacs.. 
., Thus having. a true knowledge of che Nature and Condition 
- of your ground, you ſhall then proceed to the ordering, caring, 
and dre of the ſame, whereby. it may.not. only be. purged  _ _ 
and cleanſcd from thoſe faults which hiadred the increaſe there ; .. /___-- -.. 
of, but alſo ſo much bettered and retined, that the beſt ground EE 
may not boaſt of more ample increaſe; nor.your more truitfull 
placed Neighbours exceed you in any thing, more then ip alit- 
tle caſc. DEL 
= ""CRKE. Th. = | 
2 Of the Ordering, Tilling, and Dreſſing of all ſorts of plain barren 
b: Clayes, 6 they be fimple or compounds, . | 
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|." Hou whomit, hath pleaſed God;to- place upon.abarren and 
| +. hard foil, whoſe bread muſt evermore be ground with ſweat 
/"-and labour, that maiſt noblyand vicorioully boaſt ha conqueſt 
ing [Natute,and 


|, . .of thecarth, having conquered Nature by alterin 


' ©. yet made nature becter than ſhee was before :, | thog. I fay that 
taketh this honeſt delight in goodneſs, hearken unto theſe. fol- 


- Jowing Precepts. : 


© FI ow by od 7 Df watt iledt wog 2aus:! 3 

| 4: As foon as thou. hatt well pondered and. conſidered the na- The firſt eff -? 
ture of thy ground,6e doft hind that if 15,altogether barren, &un- ching of bar- 
=, 'Fuirfal, the clyme and_.condition not.ſufferipg it to bring forth rea Groundg 


- any thing of worth or profit, and that thou hat well weighed 


-> what manner of carth it is, as that namely, it is either. a ample 
+. Clay, or a Clay fo.mixt with other earths, that yet notwith- 
Fanding the Clay is ſtillmoſt predominant; thou ſhalc theaſelet: 
| CE out of this. earth ſo much as.to-thy ſelf (hall ſeem.conve- 
SIRE Jets it being anſwerableto the ſtrengthof thy Team,and the 
. ability ofthy purſe and labour to compals 3 and this earth {o 
,. _hoſcn out, thou ſhall about the beginning of May, in a fair 
'- feaſon breakup with a ſtrong Plough, ſach as is generally uſed 
inal ſtrong Clay grounds, the Share being rather long then 
'+- road, and the Coulter rather ſomewhat bending then ſtreight - 
>  andeaven according as the nature «4 the ground ſhall gs 1 ; 
; | which 
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which every ſimple Plongh-man wilt foon'find out in turning 
up two or three furrows 3 for according to the cutting of the 
—_ muſt the © Husbandman faſhion the temper of his 
lough. | 
The manner Now for the manner of plowing this bad and barren earth, 
of Ploughing. if: the ground-lyc free from water (which commonly all evil 
barren carths do) you ſhall then throw down. your Furrows 
flat, and betwixt every Furrow you ſhall kave a baulke of earth 
half as bread as'the Furrow, and fo go over, and: plow your 
whole carth up, without making any difference or diſtin&tion 
of lands: but if you fear any annoyance of Water,then you ſhall 
lay your Furrows more high, near, and cloſe together, dividing: 
the grounds.into ſeveral lands, and proportioning every land 
to lye the higheſt in the midſt, fo that the water may have a def-. 
cent or paſſage on either ſide. 
Uacking of Now ſo ſoon as you have thus plowed up your land, and tur 
Groun ned all the ſwarth inward unto the carth, you ſhall then take 
Hacks of From: well ſteeted, and reafonable ſharp,ſfuch a compe- 
tent number; asyour pittſe or power can.compals, or the great- 
neſs of your ground requiteth: for you ſhall underftand,that one 
good: hacker, bad ia labourer, will-at-geod caſe hack or- 
cut-morethehbalt an acre of ground in a day and with theſe 


hacks you ſhall hew and cut to pieces all the carth formerly | 

"= _ > plowe a ren AY Ne and not the furrows-onely, but- | 
_ "Sx ply alſo. cach-ſeverdl-baulke that; was left-between, and any other 
ow” green ſwarth whatſoever'the plough had eſcaped; and ir ſhall be 
cutinto as ſmill pieces as coriveniently as you can 3 for thereby | 


is your mould made much more mellow. and plentiful and your- 
Seed at ſuch time as it is tobe caſt into the earth,” a great dell 

- the befter and fafer' covered, and much more ſooner made to 
fprout and britg forth'increaſe, Now for the ſhape and faſhion . 
.theſe Hacks, you'ſhall behold it in this figure... 


>. a © 
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Barren Clays, 


' When you have thus hacked all your ground, and broke in 
picces all hard cruſts and roughneſs of the ſwarth, you (þall then 
immediately, with all the convenient ſpeed you can any pare $a 
time is very precious in thele labours)if you be nearunto any part 
of theSca-coaſt,or to any otherCreek or River, where the ſalt- wa. 
ter hath a continual recourſe, thence fetch(either on Horſe-back, 

 orin Cart, or other Tumbril, ſuch as the nature of the Coun- 
try , or your own caſe can afford) great ſtore of the ſalt ſand, 
and with it cover your ground which hath been formerly 
plowed and hackt, allowing unto every acre of ground, three- 
Gore or fourſcore full buſhels of fand,which is a very good and 
competent proportion; and this fand thus laid, ſhall be very well 
d and mixed among, the other hackt and broken carth; 
And herein is to be noted, that not any other ſand but the ſalt 
is good or available for this purpoſe, becauſe it is the brine and 
fence of the fame which breedeth this fertillity and fruitfu}- 
$ in the earth, choaking the growth. of all weeds, and bad 
tes which would fprout from the earth! and giving irength, 
vigour, and comfort to all kind of grain,or - pulte, or any fruit of 
better nature... 
; When you have thus ſanded your earth, you ſhall then if you 


{dome without) or if you have any ies'of' ſtone (which 
are (goons unaccompanied with Lime-fione) gathtrſach Lime- 
= ogether, and 'make-a Kitn iti the moſt convenient place 
well for the carri 50 of the Lime, as for the gathe- 

ring t : UpRToy of the ſtone, ah. aving burnt your Lime, the 
; 0m Peg Þ whereof i is ſo cnetally well Rho n through the whole 
\ Big >don wh mo wh Wace'it 5 ttleor notepetition,you 
h ie oy; fo y plowed, Facke! and ſanded, 
do IX 5H or C Vuſhet of Lime, ſpreading and 


mixing 


have any Limeftones about your grounds (as' barren'earths are Liming of 


Ground. 


Ties for all. 
_ . Jabours. 
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The Inriching of Book: 2; 


mixing tt exceedingly well with the other ſand and earth 3 afid G 


herein'is to benoted, that the ſtronger and ſharper the Limeis, 


the better the carth will be made. thereby, and the greater en-' 
creaſe and profit will iſſue from the ſame: neither ſhall you need * 


to reſpec tie colour and complexion of the Lime, as whether 


it be purely white (as that which is made from Chalke ) or . 
gray (as that which is made from the ſmall Lime-ſtone) or elſe 


blackiſh brown (as that which is made from the great tone and 
main Quarry), {ance it is the firength and goodneſs of the 
Lime, not the beauty and colour, which brings forth the 


? profts. 
Manuting of | 


Now that this Lime is of excellent uſe,and wonderful profit, 


do but bchold almoft all the Countries of the Ringdome where, 
there -is :any barrenneſs, and you ſhall find and ſee how fre-' 


quently Lime is uſed, inſomuch,that of mine own knowledge in 


{ome Countries, where (in times paſt) there was one Buſhel made 


or uſed, there is now many loads,and all riſen from the profitable 
Experience, which men have found in the ſame, 

Now, when,you have thus Limed your ground, you ſhall 
then take ofthe bet manure you have,as Oxe, Cow, or Horſe- 
dung, Straw rotted either by the litterjng of beaſts,or by caſting 
upon high-wayes, themud of Lakes,Ponds or Ditches; the ſoyle 
of young, Cattcl made in the Winter time by feeding at ftand, 
Heake, or any ſuch like kind of .Ordure z and this manure or 
campolt you;ſhall carry forth either on Horſg-back, or in Carts 
of Tambrels, (according as the Country will afford) and you 
thall lay it and ſpread it upon your ground fo formerly plow- 
cd, Hackt, Sandeg, and Limed in very plentifulmanner, ſo far 


forth as your proviſion: will cxtend 3. for it. is tobe underſtood, 


thatibarren and;hard ca thscan_never be overladed. with good 
magure'or compoſt, fince it a godly: the want of warmth and 
. which mapure brecdeth-and cauſeth all manner. of fruit- 
fulnc 25 be 3. Wt 


After. you.have thus manured all:your. ground, it is t6 be ſup- 
poſed. chat. the. ſeaſon of the year will be ſhot on, for the labour 
of ſanding, will cake little. Iels than two: months, your ground 


' indifferent. Nu zanthy, exceptyou have allifl- 
Your. Y 
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Book 2: | Barren Ground, 


that every Husbandman'may embrace, but not truſt unto 3 for F 
would not wiſh any man that hath not Tenants to com- 
mand, to preſume on other friends, leſt they fail him, and fo 
kis work lye half done, and half undone , which is a great 
CharaQter of ncgligence and improvidence: but let every one 
proportion their labours according to their own ttrengths, and 
the number of their ordinary families, The Liming of your 


ground will take at leaſt half ſo much time as the ſanding, and ' 


the Manuring rather more than leſs than the Liming 3 ſo that by 
any reaſonable computation of time, beginning to plow your 
ground at the beginning of May, cre it be Hackt,Sanded.Limed, 
and Manured;. Michaelmws will be come, which is the end of 
September 4 for 1 allow the month of May toplowing and hack- 
ings F#ne and Fly for Sanding; Anguit for Lining & September 
for Manuring, So then to procecd on with our labour, at Micha- 
elmas, or from that time to the end of Ofober, you ſhall begin to 
plow -over that ground again which formerly you had Plow- 


ed, Hackt,, Sanded, Limcd and Manured 3 and at thislattcy $<909 Plow- 


plowing , you ſhall plow the ground ſomewhat deeper then 


you did before; and taking a good ſtitch (as they call it in Hus- 
bandry) you ſhall be ſure to raiſe up the quick earth, which 
had-nat been ſtirred-up with the Plough betorc, making your 
furrows greater and: deeper than formerly they were, and lay- 
ing them cloſer and rounder together then.they were before 3 
and in this order or latter caring, you ſhall be carcfulto Plough 
your Ground as clean as you can without balks,or othereſcapes 
in husbandry,andas you thus plow your ground; you ſhall have 
certain Hackers, with their Hacks to follow the Plough,and to 


cut the earth and furrows into very (mall oeeces, as was for- gecgng hack-. 
merly-ſhewed:in the hacking and cutting of the firſt arderithen ing, 


ſo-foon as your ground is thus- ploughed and hackt, you ſhall 
take a paire ox. two of very ſtrong and good Tron harrows, and 


Firſt Harrow=- 


with ther. you ſhall: go over your ground, tearing that which gg, 
was formerly plpughed andhackt mto-more ſmall peeces than be- 
fore;and raiſing up the mould in, much greater abundance than 
wazsformetdly ſeen :- which work once finiſhed, you ſhall, then 
take: your... Seed which would be the fineſt; cteaneft, and beſt 
Mihext. you can provide, and after che manner of good: Hus- 
nts | | bandry,, 
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Of ſowing the 
feed, 


The ſecond | 
Harrowtng, 


'aults in the 
ith, 


bandry,you ( ſhall ſow it on the ground very plentifully , not 
karving the ground: for want of Seed (which were a tyrannous 


penury( nor yet.choaking it with too much (which is aslaviſha 


foolexy) but giving it the tull due,leave it to the Earth and Gods 
bleſſing. 

Now-ſo- ſoon as you have thus ſown your ſeed, forthwith 
you ſhall take all the harrows again, harrowing the ſeed into 
the earth, and covering it clofe and well with all care and di. 
ligence: and in this latter harrowing, you ſhall have great reſpe& 
to break every clot as much as you can, and fo ſtirr up and 
make as much mould as you can, and the finer ſuch mould is 
made, the better itis.ſo it cover deep and cloſe; for you ſhall un- 
derftand, that all theſe kinds of barren Clayes are naturally 
tough, cold, and binding, whereby they ſtiflle and choak any 


thing that growes within them 3 for the natural toughneſs of ' 


the carth will not give any thing leave to ſprout, or if it do 


ſprout, the binding nature thereof ſo fetters and locks it within 


the mould, that it cannot ifſue out; or if it do (with extreme 
firugling) riſe through the pores of the ſame, yetdoth the cold 
preſently ſtarve the root, and makethe ſtemme utterly unable to 


bring forth fruit, or any profit at all, ſo that if the toughneſs 


be not converted to a gentle looſeneſs, and cafie dividing of it 
(elf, the coldneſs unto warmth, and the hard binding unto a ſoft 
Uberty, there can be ſmall hope of commodity, which this man- 
ner of dretling the carthbringeth to paſs; for the-mixture of the 
ſand takes away the toughnels, the Lime brings heat, and the 
manure comfort and lib:rty : As for the hacking and cutting 
theearth, that is, to make all the reſt ſymbolize:and mix toge- 


ther 3 for as if any by a Diſpenſatory make a Medicine,and calt . 
his ingredients confuſedly one upen another, without care of 


nxture, melting, or difſolntion, ſhall ipd but a corrupt,difor- 
derly, andill compounded. receit ; ſo he that dreſſeth and manu- 
reth his ground, and- doth not by backing, plowing, or ſome 
other Husbandry courſe mix the<arth., and the compoſt per- 
fetly well together, ſball ſc}dome tind grofitfrem his ſeed,or find 
any manof wit-defirous to: become his imitator-.. Now L muſt 
«onfeſs, that ſome eaſie grounds. of tight andxcinperare nature, 
will mix very well ret, {uffciently.by the-help of the Plough 
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Book A | Barren Clays. 


' only 3 but this barren hard carth of which L.now write, muſt 
onely be broken by this violent and extreme labour, or elſe there 
will neither be mould; earth,or any converture for the Seed,but 
only foul, great, and diſorderly clots and lumps,through which 
the grain can never paſs, and that which lyeth uncovered will 
be made a prey to fowl,and other vermine, which witl hourly de-- 
troy it. 


After you have ſown and harrowed the-ground; you ſhaltthen Of —_ 


ſe if there remain any. clots or hard lumps of earth unbroken, i 
which the teeth of the harrow are not able to tear in pieces (as - 
itis very likely you ſhall perceive many) for theſe. hard barren- 
earths which are plowed up in their green ſwarths, are nothing 
neer-ſo caſily broken and brought to mould, as are the mellow. 
ft earths which have been formerly plowed many times before, 
becauſe the hard and intricate roots-of the Graſs, Moſs,and other. 
quick ſubftances growing upon the ſame doth bind and hold the 
.mould fo cloſe and faſt together, beſides the natural firength - 
and hardneſs of the earth, that without much induſtry-and pain-- 
full labour, it is impoſſible to bring it to that tineneſs of mould- 
which Art and good Husbandry requireth 3 therefore as foon as- 
you behold thoſe clots and lumps to lye undiſſevered, and un-- 
broken, you ſhall forthwith take good firong clotting beetles,or : 
mauls made of hard, and very ſound wood. according to the pro--. 
portion of this figure. | 


-*And with theſe mauts or clotting beetles, you ſhall break alt”: 
the hard clots and lumps of carthin pieces, even to ſo ſmall duſt ' 
apoſlibly you can,becauſe you are to preſuppoſe that thefe clots - 
thus hard, tough, and unwiling to be with any meansd hs oe ; 
k *enack 


The Tariching of = Book x 


Another man- 
ner of Clot - 


ting. 


into mould, are cither not at all, or elſe very inſufficiently mix. 
ed with the Sand, Lime,and other manures : and therefore you 
muſt rather ,break them that thereby they may mixe, and 
give caſie paſſage to "the Grain, and not like heavy poyſes 
=_ dead lumps lye and preſs down the Seed fo that it cannot 
prout, + _ 
Bur if it fo fall out, partly by the hardneſſe of the ill earth, 
partly through the ſeaſon and dryneſs of the year, that theſe 
clot and lumps of earth will cither not be broken at all, or at 
leaſt ſo inſufficiently that the mould will not be any thing near - 
ſo fine as you would haveit 3 you ſhall then, having done your 
'beſt endeavour, let your ground reſt till there have fa}n a good 
round ſhower or two of rain : which may wet the clots through 
end throughzand then the next fair blaſt you ſhall take your clot. 
ting beetles, but not thoſe which you took before in the dry 
ſeaſon, but ſcrne much lighter, broader and flatter, being made 
of thick Aſh-boards more than a foot ſquare, and above twoin 
ches in thickreſs, according to'this figure. we 


— 


ll 
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And with theſe flat Maules and Beetles, you ſhall break all 
the unbroken clots and Jumps of earth which ſhall trouble or 
annoy your ground, making your Lands as plain and ſmooth 
as is pollible, fo that the grain may have calie paſſage forth; 
which labour as ſoon as you have tiſtied, you ſhall then refer 

the increale and proſperity thereof unto the mercies of. God, who 


- no, doubt will give his blefling according to thy labour and 
/ thankfulack, 


As | 


Book "_ "x Barren Grounds, 


: As touching the tzimhivg and weeding of this Com aſc of weeding” 


it is ſprung a toot abovethe carth, or thereabout, you (hall un- 
derſtand, that theſe hard barren grounds. are very ſeldom trou- 
bled with weeds; for weeds, efpecially:great,ftrong,and offenhive 
weeds, are the iſſues of rich and ertile:ſoils; yet, if througly the 
trimming and making of this earth (whicthi'is not <omthonly 
{cen) you do perecive. any ſore ot thitiles or othergroſſer weeds 
to.ſpring up, you ſhall then in the month of Mzy, with hooks, 
nippers, and ſuch like tools , cut them away-, or pull them 
up by the xootes, which indeed is the better manner of weed- 
ing. 


: Now, hereis to be endeatrod, that your ground being* thus Several Sceds 
dreſſed and trimmed as!is before ſhewed, you may very well for ſeveral years. 
| the two, firſt years ſow 'Wheat. or Rye upon'it, but Wheat is 


the greater protit and more certain ſeed; the third year beſtow- 
ing but your fold of Sheep upon it, that is, manuring it with 


how Sheep. (fax.it is to be intended, that in theſe! barrenearths 


pare the greateli ſtock of which theHusbandtman can bout)” 
you may very well ſowit withBarley,and havea fraiifiull & plen-" 
tifull crop: thereon 3.. the next three yeats, you may ſow it with 
Oats 3 and the ſeventh year you may ſow it with fimall white 
Garden Peaſe or Beans, according as you (hall find the Rirength 
and goodnels pf the ground, (tor Beans :defire fomewhat a 
richer ſoyl, than the Peake) then for ghrecortour years follows" 
ing the ſeven, you rmay:Jet lelye at reſt.tor grafs;and'doubt!cls it 
will yield you either .a$,gaod __ ,or as food Meadowas you ' 
can reaſonably require; And thenafter the expence'of this time,it 
ſhall be good that cond refs and ordcr your gr6and again'in ſach 
ſort as,was, farmerlyid tclared; and thus-youtaby every year In | 
one-or other piece of ground;till youhavergons allover rk | 
ground, ar. at-leat;as mitach as.you ſhallth nktexpedient y ae 2 
Without faile; he that is Maltesrof the: moWRantfuleftlant Hit 
cheſt foyl, ſhallnot.boait of anygrearer increaſe" thenyort (hall, © 
only your ;clarge may be; a little morey/and-fo) ſhall be allo 
a commotlity, which GHall.make af amends for'you charge © 
55h your: toyles, yours: ſhalfbr much rhe tels, by: a hiſt cothpu: : 
a3 tor though you haveavany labourk /iyet they #re'but 
wp kabours, and ncither: | UT £ — 
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@bjcR&ion. 


Anfvers. 


Sowing of 
talt, 


Cartel 3, whereas the Maſter of the rich ſoyl is in continuall work 
both Winter and Summer, labouring twice ſo much toconfound 
the ſuperfluous growth of Weeds, as you do to beget the increaſe 
of Corn, and whereas he mult ever keepa third or fourth part of 
his. Corn ground without fruit,you ſhall-not keep any which ſhall 
not yield you a ſufficient Commodity. 

Now me-thinks I hear in this place te be objected unto me, 
that whereas I. do preſcribe the ſanding of theſe barren earths. 
with the ſalt Sca-ſand and noother, (as it is-true, for alt other 
freſh ſand is unvailable |} what if the ground'dolye ſo far within 
the Land, that there is no ſalt ſand within many ſcore miles of it, 
how then ſhall I make good my barren earth?ſure to fetch ſand 5 
far will never equal the coft z or it may be this experience hath. 
no further limits then to ſuch haxd and. barren earths as lyc a- 
longft the Sea coaſt only. | 

To this L anſwer, that albeit this ſal Sea-ſand be of infinite 
good and ncceffary ule, inriching grounds wonderfully much, 
yet is not this experience of bettering of barren ſoiles ſoftritly 


bound thereunto, but that without any uſe ef the fame, you may+ 


rake your earth as fruitful in Corn or Grafs, as hath been al- 
ready, formerly declared. 

Therefore if your ground lye much within the Land , and 
far from the Seca , ſo that this Commodity of ſand is net by 
any  pothble means to be gotten 3 them you ſhall ( having firit 
looks into the Nature of your ground, and finding it to be by all: 
charaQcsand faces a cold, barren, ſtiff; dry: Clay, yielding no- 
thing but: a.ſhort moſhe Grafs, without any other burthenat all, 
as is ſeen upon moſt Plains, and Downs of this Kingdom ) firſt. 
plow it, and hack it, as-was before ſhewed in the former part 
of this Chaptex, then inficad of fanding i, you ſhall lime it as: 
aſorefajd, or,rather a little more plentifully , then you ſhall ma- 


nurc it,after 6 as atſced time ) you ſhall plow it and hack it 2- 
gain,then haxrow it asbefore'faid; then to every Acre ofground: 


you. ſhall take two'buſhelsof very dry-bay-ſalt; and infuch man-. 
ner. as. you ſow-your wheat, you ſhall ſow-this falt upon the 
ground;.theg immediately after. the ſowing: of the ſale, you 
ſhall ſow your Wheat, which Wheat would be thus prepared. 
bcforeyoufozv.it 3the day before you. arc to ſaw your grain, __ 
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; ſhall take bay falt and watcr, and mixing them together make 
a brine fo ſtrong that it will bear an Egg, then put the Wheat 
you are to ſow into that brine, and let it ſteep therein till the 


next day, then drain itasclean as may be from the brine, and ſo +, 
ow, harrow it,clod it, and wecd it, as was before declarcd,and 1ency of Salt, 


no doubt but you ſhall. find amarveilous great increaſe thereby 
for this I can affure you, both from a moſt certain knowledge , 
and a moſt worthy Relation,that a Gentleman buying ſome ſtore 
of S.cd-wheatz and inforſt to bring it home by Seca, by ſome 
caſu1l means, ſome of the Sacks at the unlading , fell into the 
Sea, and were much drencht in the ſalt-water, whereat the Gen- 
tleman being grieved ( as doubting ſome hurt to come to the 
ſeed ) yet infoxti of necellity to make uſe thereof, cauſed all the 
Wheat which was ſo wetto be ſawn by its (elf in a particular 
place, and upon the worlt ground which he had, ( as much de(- 
pairing in the increaſe thereof) and it is moſt infallib!y true, that 
of that wet ſced, he received at leaft tive fold more profit then of 
any otherz2nd from thence it came,that this experiment of Brine 
and the ſowing of falt hath taken place 3 from which'the painful 
Husbandman hath found ſuch intinite increaſe to ariſe, that the 
uſe thereof will never be laid down in this Kingdome. Neither 
Is the thing it ſelf without good and firong probability of much 
increaſe and ftrength for the bettering of all manner of arable 
grounds 3 for there is nothing which killeth weeds,quicks,and o- 
ther offences of the ground fo much as ſaltneſs:. for what makes 
your Pidgeons dung & your Pullens dung to be better for arable 
| (OTIS any other dung,or manure whatſoever, but by rea» 

of the faltneſs thereof; by which ſaltnels alſo, you may judge 
the ftrength and heat thereof, in ſo much that the proper taſte of 
hre,or any hot thing is ever ſalt; alſo we ſay in, Philoſophy, that 
blood which carrycth the vital heat and warmth of the body 
is in taſte ſalt,and ſoa nouriſher, maintainer, and increaſer of all 
the firength and vigour of theinward faculticsz whereas Flegm, 
Choler, and Melancholly, which arc the hurts, and confounders 
of the vital ſpirits, the firſt is in taſte ſweet, the ſecond bitter, 
_- the laſt of an earthly and dry tafic, full of much loathſome- 
neſs, Ye 


Now again, you ſhall underſiand, that as you thus wet or of ſteeping 
C 2 licep ſeed in brize, 


_ 
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Reep:yout Wheat ſeed; Toyou miay aVo ſteep any other Seed 336 


batley;oats, beqns,peaſe,lupins, Fetches, and ſuch like 3 of which' 
your beans, peaſe.and lupins, you may fiecp more than any of they 


* ® 72 


x<tt, and your. Oats rhe 1ealt. | 
.- As touehing' Rye, it'ſhall be good not to ſteep it at all, for it 
i3 2 great! enemy -t6 all 'tnanner 'of wer and moylture , info. 
inch, thatche-carfous Husbindman will forbear to'ſow it in 
ariy {howre of 'in; bearing in! His: imind* this ancient adage, 
or ſiying, that Rye will drowrnd in the Hhpper 3. as on the con- 
rrary part. Wheat wonld be' ſown-ſo meiſt that it might ſtick to the 
Hopper. Yet: notwithſtanding, when yoy do fow Rye in any 
of thefe Tn- Ends; and'cofd barren Countries, where fand is not 
to-be gotten, you ſhall not'by'any means omitthe fowing of your 
faltbefoft ; for itis nothinghetr fo moiffasitis warm. and com- 
fortable, < eo Eon” 


Of the ordevingy Tilling, ani dreſſing of all rough Barren Clayes, 
_ wbetber ſirhple or compound, being laden and over-run ' 
* .** - with Gorſe, Broom, and fuch like, 


i {-Ext- unto theſe plain barren earths, which' by reaſon of 
:their-heights; are ſubje& iri the Winter time to all 'man- 
nex.of cold; froaſts, ſtormes, tetnpefts, blaſts, and winds, which 
are-the perfe& hinderers of all encreafes and'growth ; ,and in 
the Summer- time to'all' hot ſtotching,” ſcalgings,' and hery 
reficqions of. the Sunne, which on the contrary part, burneth 
and' withereth- away that little ſeeming increaſe which ap- 
peireth above thei earth's &: will place that barren .cliy whe. 
rher-jtbe mixt or-untnixt, which ling not fo high, and being 
ſubje& unts-thoſe. hutts and” offences, 'ſeemeth' to 'be' a. little 
moxe froicfull, yet either by-the' extreani' cold moiſture- thete- 
of, or the ſtony hardacls and other malignant qualities, is no 
Ic barren than' that* of which ' T- have formerly © written', 
awhich indced-is that barren-aritt 'vile ſoyle; which will neither 
bear corn nor grals, but is onely over-rup and quit? covexed 
44s ; 28 226lh Snearo bow 1edl 22” NN Gb © -Gper, 
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over with great, thick, and: tall buſkes of Gorſe or: Furres, ' - 
which is molt ſnarp, woody, and groſs weed, fo full: of pricks, 
that neither Horſe, Beaſt, Sheep,nor Goats,darethruft thcir noſes 
to the ground to gather up that little poor: graſs, which grow- 
eth thcxeon. And albcit theſe Gorſe or Furs are one wax little 
commodity to the needfull. Husband man, 'in' being a-reaſona- 
ble good fucl, either for baking,bxewing, erdivers other ſudden 
and neceſſary.uſes yet in.as much as the; profit being;compared * 
with the great quantity of earth which they cover and delizoy, 
and which, with good Husbandry might be brought to great” 
fruicfulneſs, it is indeed no profit at all 3 it ſhallnor be amils for 
every good Husbandman that is: peſter'd- and over-laden with 
fich grour.d, to ſcek by way of good Husbandry how'to reduce 
and bring it to that pertection and excellency which may be. bet” 
far his own particular commodity, and general good of the 
Kingdome wherein he liveth. 
Then there is another kind of ſoile which is nothing at all 
differing. from this, but is every way: as. barren and Reerile, 
(which-is as ndyſome.a weed as the former) and though :it have 
not ſuch (harp prickles as: the. other, whereby to- hinder -the' 
grazing. of Cattcl , yet doth it grow fo cloſe and thick: toe. ' 
ther, and is naturally {o poiſonous and offenlive to graſs, that” 
you ſhall ſcldome ſce any grow: where this Broom-proſpereth 3 - _” 
beſides,” the bitternels, thereof. is ſo unpleaſant and: diftaſifull to * .,, 
_ kind cf Catteli,, that not any will ever crop or bite upon'the; 
Bme,only it is of ſome neceſſary; uſefor the poor Husbandman, * 
' In EA that it ſcryeth him both for fuell; for thatching and*' 
the covering -of his houſes, (being for that purpoſe,'of all, the 
longeſt lifting) and alfo for the making of Bceſoms for cleans: 
ling of the houſe and barnes, or cl{e for ſale and:commodity-in . | 
the Market 3 all which profits (as before Laid) being compared® * .,_ 
with the lo of the: ground, and-the goodnels that mightibe'! WEE 
reaped, from the ſame, are-indeed. truly no profits but hinde- | 
TInces. 
" Therefore I would wifh every man that _is*Maſfter of ſach 
gounds, whether they be-over-run with Gorſe, Furres, Broom, 
orany ſuch kind. of gxols, woody, of ſubſtantial weed, firftto cut 


\ 
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upthe weed (of what fort ſoever it be, whether Gorle, Furs or 
Broom ) as cloſe and. neer to the ground as you can pollibly , 
and then making «them up in ſheats or bigge faggots , carry 


them home, and tiack them up very dry, fo as no rain may enter 


or pierce into them, for the ſmalleſt wet will rot and confume 


- them todirt and filthineſs3 whichdone, you fhall make Labou- 


rexs with hacks, picks and ſuch like tools, to flub up all the 
roots which you lett in the ground, even to the very bottom of 
the ſame 3 and theſe roots you fhall be very careful to have 
ſtubbed up exceeding clean, by no means leaving ( fo near as 
you can ) any part or parcell of the roots behind you 3 then 
theſe rootsthus tiubbed up, you ſhall diligently gather together 
into little heaps, as bigge as Moal-hills, and place themupon 
the ground a pretty diſtance one from another, and- fo let them 
lye till the Sun and Wind have dryed them: for it is intended, 
that this labour muſk begin about the latter end of April, and be- 
ginning of May. 
Then fo ſoon as you find theſe roots are thorowly dryed, you 
ſhall pile them handſomely together, laying them a little hol- 
low one from another, and then with a hsck cut up ſome of 


the ſame carth , and therewithall cover all the roots quite over, - 


only leaving a vent hole at the top, and on one fidc, and folet 
the hills refit two or three dayes, till theearth be a little parcht, 
and dricd, .then take fire and ſome other light dry fucl which is 
apteſt to blaze, and with the fame kindle every hill, not leaving 
them till you {ce them perfe&ly on fire ; which done, let them 
burn boch day and night, till the ſubſtance being wholly con- 
ſumed, the fire go out of it own ſelf, and this in ſome Coun- 

triesis called the Burning of Bait. | ; 
Now as ſoonas the fire hath been extinguiſhed for two or three 
dayes, you ſhall then come, and with-ſhovels( & beetles to break 
the hard burnt earth in pieces ) you ſhall ſpread all the aſhes 
clean over the ground 3 which done, you ſhall with a very long 
plough tcar up the earth into great and deep farrows, and 
divide it into Lands, as you ſhall think mect and convenient, 
laying them higher, and flatter, as you ſhall have occaſion; and as 
the ground lycth more or lefs within the danger of water , 
whether it þe the over-flowing of fome neer Neighbouring 
. | Brooks, 
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- Brooks, or Rivers, or elſe other ſtanding water occaſioned by 


Rain and extraordinary Showres, which mult be carctully Cauſes of un« 
lookt unto 3 becauſe all over-lows and inundations of water ffuitfulnefs.. 


is a mighty deſtroyer and conſumer of grain 3 but theſe barren 
grounds of which Enow write, are very f:ldome oppreft. with 
water 3 for moſt commonly they lye fo high, that the contigus 
alt dryneſs thereof is a ſtrong occafion- of the much-untruit- 
fulneſs. After you have thus burnt yous bait, andptowed up 
your ground, you ſhall then with your hacks hack iv inte-ſmall' 
pieces, in ſuch tnanner as. was declared in the former Chapter z 
then you ſhall (if the Sea -be any thing near you) ſand it with 
ſilt ſand (as befoxe. ſaid) them: lime it, and after, manure it cither 
with Ox-dung, Horſe-dung, rotten Straw, mudd of Ponds and 
Ditches, the ſpicling of Houſe-floores, or {weeping of Channels 
and Streets, or fuch like; or for want of all theſe,in caſe you d well 
neer unto the Sea-coaſt (where manure for the moſtpartis in 
pes ſcarcity, and the hardeſt ito come by.) you ſhall gather: 

m the bottom of the rocks (where the (cydge of the Sea 
continually bearcth) a certain black weed, which they call 
Hemp=-weed, having great broad leaves, and growing in great 
abundance, in thick tufts. and hanging together like peaſe-ſtrawz 


at with theſe weeds you ſhall cover your lands all over of gf 


a pretty good thickneb, and. then forthwith' you: ſhall plow it 
again ſomewhat deeper, and with ſomewhat greater furrows: 
then before, raiſing up the new quick earth to intermingle, and 
mix with thoſe manures and helps which thou haſt formerly pre-- 
pared and. laid upon the ground + then you ſhall again hack it, 
and harrow it 3 then you ſhall take Pigeons dung, or Pullens 
dung, (that is, any kind of land fow] whatſoever, but by no- 


An Exccllent. 
Mauure, 


Plowing. 


means any water fowl) or. Pigeons dung and Pallens- dung Of divers Nag. 
mixt tc g ther, and allowing to. cv<ry acre two or three buſhels rc». 


thereof, which is the true quantity of ſeed-proportioned for the: 
fime, and this dung b.ing broken and malkt: into ſmall picces, 
yon fliall put into your Syclopor Hopper,.and in the ſame man=- 
ner a5 you ſow your corn, you ſhall} ſow this.dung upon- the- 
ground; and then immediatcly..after- it+ you; halt: ſow- your: 
Wheat, cithier ſtcept in brine, 6x clſe falt Sca-water, or uticept* 
& ou ſhall. think good 3, but in caſc you can. neither, gs fla: 
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ſand nor Sca Rock-weeds, then you ſhall by no means owit the 
ſteeping of your Seed 3 neither ſhall you fail before you ſow 
your Seed, to mix with your pidgeons and pullets dung, a full 
equal part of Bay-ſalt well dryed and broke, and ſo ſown with 
the dung upon the land, and then the ſeed after itz which done, , 
youthall harrow it again, clot it,fleight it,and ſmooth it,in ſuch 
fort as: was formerly declared in the former Chapter, for theſe 
kbours have no alterations,but muſt in all points be done as was 
beforeiſet down. + Bak Ss 

. >Now tonching the weeding of this earth, after the Corn be- 
ginneth to grow about the ground,there isno fear to he hadei- 
ther of Thittles, Tares, Cockles, Darnel, Docks, and ſuch like 


| ficong weeds, which indeed are 'the'ifſues of good grounds ill 


ordercd and handled but the'weeds which you ſhall moſi fear 
in this place, is young Gorſe, or: Furrs, or clſe young Broom, 
which are very apt to grow from the leaft part or parcell 
of roots that ſhall be left behind 3 Nay, the very nature of thoſe, 
barren {earths is ſuch, that of its own accordit will bring forth 
thoſe-weeds: the cotd ſharpneſs ofthe air mixing with the lterili- 
ty &:roughneſs of the earth, being the cauſe that it will give life 
400 other better plants 3 therefore ſo ſoon as you ſhall behold 


. any of then to appear above the earth, though they benot halfa 
© finger high, you'ſnall preſently: with alt diligence pull them 


up'by thetoots,'and'caſt'them away, or ay them in heaps that 
they. mdy be afterwards burnt;'and the aſhes ſprinkled upon the 
ground': 'Andherein 1s ta be obſerved; that the'younger and the 
{ooner that you do pull up theſe weeds; the better it is, and-the 
calilier they will come from the earth,and the ſooner be deſixoy-: 
ed:: for all thofe-mixtures wherewith 'already 'you have been 


:. +14 \r3ught to mix yourcarth;;arcin themſelves ſuch natural enc- 
-- - mics toall theſe kind of barren weeds, that ſhould you omit the. 


mail fabour of deſtroying them {which no good Husband 
willingly. will do) yetin time theeearth of it (elf, and the often. 
plowing of theifatue would feave no ſuch offence of weeds, or.0-.. 
ther growths which might hinder the corn. rs” 

1 Nawodching the beſt timie-whento pull away eG Weedbg 
though :generally-it-muſt be done = ri as they? 40 ;appeor, 
abdzc the ground; Feriitfhall not be art Refer Your Jufes ar 
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work.till aftcr a. ſhowre. of x2in, and then- immediately : after 
the ground is wet ) and ſo by that means more apt and wil- 
ling to open and forſake the root fafined within it ) you ſhall 
with all diligence pull them out of the ground, and deltroy 
them : neither ſhall you pull them out of the ground with 
your hands only 3, for the .Goxle.have cxcceding ſharp pricks,ſo 
that with your naked , hands yqu axe not able to touch them, 
and to arm your hands againſt them, with ſtrong thick gloves, 
would be too boilterous and comberſome, ſo that ſometimes 
you might either miſs the weeds, and -pull up the corn. or.elle 
pull up the corn and weeds both together 5 -tnerefore to®pre- 
yent all. theſe, caſualties ,or. hindexances, you :thalF take a patr 
'of long ſmalt wooden... Nippers, made attex. the form ofthis 
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And with theſe you ſhall pull the weeds out of the ground, 
and caft them. into" the furrows+by the ſides of the Land, till 
your dayes work be finiſhed; and then witha rake you ſhall rake 
:them together, and ſo lay: them iffheaps' to dtyand wither, in 
more convenient places; that whentime ſhaltſerve,you miy burn 
them, and uſe them, as was before declared. ' - | IP 


Laſtly, you ſhall have great reſpec, that if this ground be ve- Gather 
xy much troubled with looſe ſtones, as flint,pibble, and ſuch like, ſtones. 


that then you very carfeully get them gathered from the ground, 
doth before and afcer -you have plowed" it,} 414*to Tay them 
,on heaps in othier vacant places,  where*'rhey may 'ſerve, for 
-pavings, and ſuch like purpoſes when time requireth : but if the 
ground be over-run with great, or elfe ſmall Limcſtones, as for 
.the moſt part theſe barren grounds are 3 then ſhall you with all 
care gather them up. and lay them in grezt heaps in ſome cor- 
,ner of your held, where you may make a convenient Lime kiln, 


. and fo there burn: theſe tones: thus gathered, which will be 
(17 6 | D . 
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"both an-infinite profit; and an infinite eaſe to the'reſt 'of Your 


$+ 
CHAP. IV, 
Of the Ordprieg, Tilling, and Dre of all rongh barren C layer 
whethtr fimple-or ccomponnd, that are -aver-run _ 


#binnes, or ſuch likg, 


A, | Ext unto'this-/barren-Clay, which is over-run with Furſe, 
-A Y Broom, and fuch like, I'will place that barren and unfee. 


which is over-run enely with Whinns, and indeed bearing 


little or no other burthen, or if it do bear any other burthen, 
as ſorne little ſhort moilic grabs, yet is that graſs ſo covered o- 


ver with thelt ſharp Whinns, that not any beaſt dare put his 


noſe es the ground, or biteupon the ſame 3. and indeed this kind 
of caxth .not-any Whit at ai-lefs-berren-than thoſe of which 
I have alrcady written, buCrarher wore, in that the malignant 
| mn" axe not ſo ſoon correRed, nor yet the vertues ſo 


reliored. 


; mhinnes: Whinncs arca condi king of xough dry weeds,. which grow 
> — buſhie and thick together, very thor and..cloſe unto rs 
being of adark brown colour, and 'of crockedgrowth,thickand. 
coded; and full of knots,and thoſe knotsarmed with hard,loag 


Tharp pricks like thorns or bryars, they-have lite brown. leaves 
which-ſhaddow the pricks, and de wind their branches ſo one 


into another, that they can hardly be ſiparaceld; yet is-not their: 
growth at any time little more than-a-handfull above theearth,. 


only they ſpread exceedingly, and-wilt xunand cover over u 


whole field, choaking up-«llſarts of good plants whatſoever, . 
and turning, the beſt grafs that-is,. to moſs and'filthineſs; where- 


fore if at any time you be Maſter-of any fuch naughty -and bar- 
ren ground, end would havc'it reduced unto goodneſs and fer. 


rility, you ſhall firſt take -a fins thinn-paring ſhovel made of the- 
beſt Iron; and'well ficeled;and hardoned round abour rhe edges,}. 


- 
at 


according to the form of this-hgure following, . 


"Rough Barren Cleyes, Book 3. 


tile earth, being /alfo a Clay, whether- Eimple'or -compound-, 
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And. with this paring-ſhovel, you ſhall firſt pare up all the upper 
ſwarth of the ground, above two inches, or an inch and a half 
thick at the leaſt, and every paring would be ſome three foot in 
length at the Izaſt, and ſo broad as the ſhavel will conveniently: 
give it leave, and this {warth thus pared, up, you ſhall firſt tuxn 
the Whinny or Graſs-ſide downward, and the carth ſide upward 
and (d let.it lye twoor three dayes in the Sun to dry (for this 
work is intended to begin in the month of May) and when-that 
fideis well dryed, why Xt turn the other-ſide, and dry. it alſo, 
then when all the ſwarth-is drycd, you ſhall gather ſix ar ſeven 
peeces together, and turning the Whinny or Graſs ſide inward 
and the earth ſide outward, you ſhall make round hollow lit- 
tle hills thereof, much according to. the faſhion of this Figure 


following, 
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And the inward hollowneſs like unto the hollown:G of an 
Oren, but much leſs in compaſs 5 whieh done, you ſhall elf the 
hollowneſs with: dxy chips, or ſmall ticks, or Furſe and Straw 

I D 2 mixed 
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mixed together, which you ſhall put in at the vent-hole which 
ſhall be lett on —_ of the hill, and kindling it with fire, 
you ſhall burn, atfthat {warth in ſuch ſort as you burnt the roots 
of your Fuz{ and Broom before 3 for this is alſocalled a burniz 
cfbait, a&xwell a5 the former.s. for it-is a-moftprincipal nouznhy 
cf thie earth, and a very'fudden deſizoyer ofall mliyriari 
whaxbeves, - + 2 


$-+ © xt 


(ame. | 
-Now after your bait is in this manner burned and fpread, you 


ſhall then (as before ſhewed)) plough up your ground in good. 


large furrows, then hack it vezy+{mall, Sand it, Lime it, and 
manure it-3- and of all manures,. there:is not any. better for this 


ground than Oxe-dung,and aſhes welFmixt together ; of which: 
aſhes,thoſe of bean-ſiraw, Peaſe-firaw,or any other itraw are belt; 
and thoſe of Wood 3.0rFern next, and'thoſe of Sea-coal, or Pit-. 


coal are the worſt of all; Swines dung is-not much amits tor 


this ground, for-though it be.a greater. breeder of weeds and 


thiſtles in good and fertile grounds, yet in this cold, hard, and 
barren earth it worketh no ſuch effec but is a great comforter 
and warm moiliner of the fame, GE 


Aſter you have thus made- your ground, as ſ6on- as-Wheat - 


ſeed-time commeth, which is the latter end of September , and 
beginning of ©Geber, you-thall-then with great carc plow over 


your ground again,.andake.great-reſpect that you turn up your» 
fazrows., n.uch deeper than.. before, and. thab far 4wo- bam 
| £ cauſes». 
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auſcs 3 the firſt, that the new carth may the berter be niixe with"! 


the-old/earth, 'and'(thoſe helps that are added thereanto 3 and 


ſcondly;-that you may be ſure to tcar up the roots of all the: 


- 


Whinns from the very bottom of the earth, not ſuffering any-* 


t of then to remain behind, and tor this purpoſe it ſhall not 
"arnils- to have-an idle boy or 'two to follow:your plow , 


and to gather #way all the roots that ſhall be torn up,” or' any ' 


way elle left- bare above ground, which roots ſhall be laid ort- 
heaps in.convenient places, and then ajtcr burnt, and the aſhes: 
thereof ſpread -upon the ground : which will be a very great. 
comfort unto the ſeed, being a ſpeedy help unto the. fprou-- 


ting thereof, and a very warm comforter ot the 1oot' after-the 


ſtewme js ſpindled above ground, tor in theſe cold baxrcn earths 
nothing doth ſo much ſpoyl and ſlay corn, as the dead coldneſ(s- 


which lyeth at the root thercof 3 tor in many of theſe unfertall 
phaces, you ſhall fee Corn at the firit ſowing (whilſt there is a 
little firength in the ground) ſprout in greatabundance,promi- 
ſing much hope of the protic ; but wher- it ould ſpindle iynd 


come'to much better perfection, that poor ſirength being ſpent 


and conſumed, and the cold and dryneſs of the foyl, having as: 


it! were Over-come all matter of comfort, then preſently you 


{hall ſee the blade of the Corn turn yellow, the ttermnm or ſtalk to - 
wither, and cither put forth no car at all, or clſ{c a very poor- 


little empty one, being laden with nothing but a moſt dry 
chafte husk without ſubitance. But to come again to our pur- 


poſe, after you have thus plowed up your ground the ſecond+' 


* time, you ſhall then hack it again, and harrow it, as was detla-- 
red in the former Chapters 3 then you ſhall take your ſeed-- 
wheat which hath been ticept either in brine or Sca-water, and : 


to every- buſhel of that ſced you fhall add a buſkel of bay-falt, 
and mix them very well toge.her'in your Hopper or :Sydlop,- 
and ſo ſowe them together upon the ground,obſerving todouble - 
your cali ſo off, that you-may not fail to calt-that true-quantity * 
of ſeed into the earth, which otherwiſe you would have done,.. 
ito be there had - been no mixture at-all; for to do otherwiſe - 
were to Ucceive: the ground, and a handfall of ſeed fo ſaved * 
would bs the loſs of a pcck in the time of Harvelt 3 therefore - 


- have great rcſp:& .that your ground have his. due for itis no - 
, : Wores 
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.moxe; coſt, though. it be: a kttle labour. | 
When your ſeed is ſown, you ſhall harrew:it again the ſecond 
time. clot, ſinoath-it,and ſleight it, as was before declarcd in the 
foxmer Chaptcrs. 
; &s touching the weeding of this, ground,it-is the leaf# labour 
of all other, for the carth being ſo corrected as is before ſhewed, 
it will.oaturally of ie ſelf put torth no weeds, eſpecially if you; 
' remember to plough it deep, and: be (ure ta tearup and gather a- 


way all the quick roots, otherwilſc it that labour be any. thing 


negle&ed, then will it put forth both Whins and great ſtore of 
other, rough weeds, which as ſoon as you ſhajl perceive to. ap... 
pear, you ſhall preſently with your woodden nippers pull them 
up: by the roots, as was at large declared in the foregoing Chap- 
ters 

Now for the general profit of this ground thus made and pre= 
pared, it is the: ſame that the two former axe, that is to ſay,it will 
beax:you good and (uffitient Wheat, in plentifull abundance for 
the- pace of two or three yearsthen barleya year afterithen Oats, 
three-years together aftcr the barleyz and peaſe or beans a year 
after-the oats >- then Lalily, very good Medow or Paſture for 
the {pace of three or four years after, and then you ſhall begin 
and drcls it again, as was formeily declared, 


= ; CHAP, V, 


Of the ordering, Tilling, and Dreſſing of all barren Clayes whether 
ſimple or compound, which are over-run with Ling or Heath, 


" Here followeth now ſucceflively another ſort of barren 
& carth, which indced is much more fierile and barren than 
2ny of the other formerly written upon 3 becauſe they, aut of 
their own nature, do bear a certain kind of graſs or food which 
will. relieve ordinary hard ſiore-Cattel , whether it be. Sheep, 
Goats, ox-young Beaſts: But this earth, of which T am nowto en- 
treat, beareth no graſs at all, but only a vile filthy black brown 
weed, which we calt Lig, or Heath, the tender tops whereof 
Cattel and wild Deer will ſometimes crop, yet itis to them but 
little relief, and only maintajneth lite and no more. - 
ow 
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Now albeit/ſorme mayobjet unto me, that this kind of ſoyl- 
isever a ſandy (oy, and.nd.clay, as may. be ſcen in moſt Chaſes, 
Forrchs, nd Downs z yet Lanſwer, that albeit ithold ſoin gene» 
ral, yet there arc divers clays, efpccially in mountainous Coun: 
tries, that are peſtercd with theft kind of weeds, as may be (cen 
inthe North, aud North- weli part of Devonſvire, in ſome parts: 
of Cornwall, and in many parts both of North and South Wales 
1nd theſe clay grounds which are thus offended with theſe- 
weeds of Ling, or Heath, arc much more barren and+unfruicful 
than the.Sands, becauſe of theirmuch-more coldacG; yet thoſe 
clayes which axe mixed with either black Sand, dun Sand; or: 
yalow Sand, and over-runn thus with Heath or Ling, are the 
moft barren of all. To make any-further. deſcription of this 
Heath or Ling, being a thing ſo notoriouſly. known over all: 
this Kingdome, I hold-it mcerly. needle(s , only to (iy it is a- 
wugh brown weed, ſhooting out abundance of Rtalkes from o8nc: 
to0t, with little dark leaves, and flowers on the top, of a pale 
Kddiſh colour, much inclining unto Peach colour at the txt: 
but being full blown, they are then a litcle more whitiſh, 

You therefore that have any fuch ground, and adlire tobring peſtroying .of: 
it to fruitfulne(s, and-bcaring of good Corn and Graſs in a Heath.- 
reaſonable abundance , you ſhall tirft wich ſythes or ſharp. 
hooks (but old ſythes are the better) cut: down all the Heath, or: 

Ling, which groweth upon the carth you intend to convert to 

oodneſs, ſo necr the ground as pothbly you can 3 then when: 
Kiscut down (which would ever be at the beginning of. the- 
Moth of May) you.ſhall Tetit lyc upon the- ground; daily:toflng 
and turning it till ic become very dry, then ſpreading it alt 
over thi ground, and mixing or covering it with dry tiraw- of- 
my-kind whatſocver, you ſhall preſently et it on tire in ſo ma-- 
'ny ſeveral corners of the fcld, that all the ſeveral tires in the end : 
may meet in-one poynt, and not leave anyipart-of the mowen «+ 
Heath or Ling. unburnt, or any pars of the ground unſcorched + ; 
Aﬀer this.is- done, and-the. ground coolcd; you. {hall with your 6 
fat clotting beetles beat the aſhes Fprd inco-the ground, then : 
you ſhail take a ſtrong plow; with a broad winged thareand an + 
aven coultes, and you (hall plow up all this ground thusburnt- 
in: 
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"of Reeds, eſpecially Peaſe 
- 5tbe*throughly rotten for che.lefs rotten it is, the worſe it is. 
*-Alfo the ſcourings 'of cort'mion 'S: wers,, and "eſpecially thoſe 
ne | | through 


"10. very large and deep furrowcs, by no, means picking ou; any 


'6f the quick roots Which ſha!l remain in the furrows lo turacd 
«up; but letting them reſt in the earth (till; then with your hacks, 
and the help of your Iron paring ſhovel, you fhall cut up the 
furrows, tortherly turned up, into ſhort picces,of three toor, or 
*htce'foot and Þ half long, arid ſome leſs as opcafion thall Ryve : 
<theh with thefepicces; you ſhall build little hollow | .i'!s, ſlich as 
{4 the fortner' Chapter you made of the upper ſwarth, of the 
ground only 3 and then filling the hollownels with dry heath, 
and dry firaw wixt togcther, you ſhall ſet every hill on hire, 
-and Toburn'*the' very” fabltance of the carth into aſhes, which 
'wilt' foon'Be- done by reafon of the infinite number of Toots 


® 


22hd' final firitigs, Which Iye mixt in the carth,,and the dryticfs 


thereof 6ccalioned by the former burning :' And this is another 
kind of burning of Baite, much differing from all the former, 


 *xnd-yet to asgreat end and profit as any whatſoever 3 and theſe 
= miuſt,asthe former, be placed one as,near angther asis polli- 


Xo-as they way ſpread and cover over the greateſt part ofthe 
'gronnd,and leaving no morc than a good reaſonable path to'pabs 
between hill'snd hill. : done. > ; 

-- Now as focn as you have burned all your Baite , and that 
your hills are'cold, you ſha!l then as was bcfore ſhewed in the 
F6rmcr Chapter, with beetles and ſhovels break down the hills, 
-and ſpread the carth and aſhes oyer all the ground; which done, 
you hall ſand 'fr (if the' ſicuatfon of the ground be anſwera- 
ble thcreunts ) and lime it in ſuch fort as, was ſhewed iti the 
ſecond Chapter ; then when ic is limed, and the lime equally 
"#pread, not more in'one place than in another, you ſhall 


"then manure it with the beft manure you can provide , of 
"which there's 'none berter'or more proper for the ground 
-*#Hin' rifans ordure,, 'and' the rybbiſh , Gweepings,, parings, 
and ſpitlings of houſes mixt together.: for want of this( becauſe 


*+tmay not bein ſo great plenty as other manures) you may 
tzke'cither old Oxe dung, or Horſe dung, or for want of them 
'the o!d"rotten and man" raj or bottomes of Corn ſtacks 
acks, or Bein- ſtacks, provided that 
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through which much of mans urine doth paſs, is a moſt won- 
derful and bencficial manuire for theſe grounds; & are alſo the 
ſcowring of ſinks and channels, which come from Kitchins and 
waſh-houfes, where great ftore of brine and falt broath is ſhed, 
and other greafie, fac, and-putrihed” ſubſtances, as alſo abun- 
dance of fope-ſuds, and buek-aſhes, and' other ſope and lee- 
waſhings, than which , there is no better manure that'can be 
uſed for theſe kind of grounds, 

Afﬀeer you ground is thus perſeQly made and manured, and 
'that Wheat-ſced time doth draw on,which (as before was ſhew- 
ed) is ever at the latter end'of Seprenbey, you ſhall then plow up 


your ground again in that manner as was ſhewed forthe former 


earths, to wit, much deeperthan before : for you art to under- 
ſtand, that this ground bcing dreſt, asis before declared, there 


- will nothing remain of the turrows which weie firſt plowed up 
but the aſhes, which being covered with (and, lime,and manure, 


the earth will lic plain and level, fothat of neceflity you mult 


- raife up new furrows of new earth, which being you 


ſhall then with your hacks;-cut all che new' carthi! into: very 
ſmall picces, mixing them well with the other mould made 
of and. lime,wanure and aſhes; then as was before (cid, you ſhall 
barrow it to make the mixture fo: much the better , and the 
mould ſomuch the finer :- and then if it have been ſanded, you 
may ſow your ſeed-wheat ſimply of it ſelf, without any deubt 


:of the plentiful increaſe thereof ;'but if it have not been-landed, 


then as in the foregoing Chapter, you ſhall not- only ſteep your 
Seed in brine” (a5 before ſhewed)) but alſo | you ſhall mix your 
Secd'with Bay-falt, and fo fowe into the ground 3 or it at the 
ime of ſowing (after it is plowed, hackt;and harrowed)you be- 
ſtow cither Pigcons-dung, or Pullens-&ung;or Sheeps-dung ups 
on the Land,it will be much better, and the Corn will give a 
much greater increaſe. ' Now as ſoon as your Land is ſown, you 
ſhall forthwith harrow it again, and: cover the Sced yery cloſe; 
on you ſhall clot it,. ſmooth it, and-fleight it (as was before 
ewed.) - 


.” As touching the weeding and'cleanſing of this carth after the Weeding, 


Corn'is ſprung up, you ſhall underſtand that there is great care 


— 
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znd thoſeob the worſt kind : foralchough- fox the moſk part it 
will be free from all manner of ſoft and teader weeds, as thiltles, 
cockle, darnel, ketlocks, docks, rape, and ſuch like herbal tu, 
yet it is much ſuhje&-to twitch-bryars, which grow at both 
ends,Ling, Wilde-tiune,and-{uch-likr,any of which as (bon as you 
ſhall fee to appears-9r peep above the earth, you ſhall prelently 
with your Nippers ppll them: up by the roots, and pot ſuffer 
themin any wiſe to look a handful above the ground ; for if 
you do,their hardnefs. is ſogreat, and their roots fo large and faft 
kxt into.the. mould, that you cau-by no means pull them away 
without. great loſs and hbiugtio the graig, pulling up withthem. 
allſuch. xoots of Corn, as ſhall be tixed near about them : for 
any othex weak and-ſuperfiuous things which ſhall grow from 
the Land, you may with ordinary weeding hooks cut them a- 
way. 5. as'for long; graſs, whether itbe ſoft or fedge,or-any other 
ſuch-likeifiuf,. you ſhallnat flirt, but let it grow ;- fo it keep- 
eth-waram theixoots of your; Corn, and, giveth nouriſhment aud 
incycaſa ahcreuneD, Now fos: the profit.of-thjs Soil thus ordered 
and husbanded, itis <qual with any of the former,and will bear 
Wheat very plentifully:fopthe ſpace of the three firſt years 3 good 
Baxley the fourth year with the help of. the ſheep. fold ( as was 
before ſaid) and' good Oats thefhith,; lixth,and ſeventh years;and 
very good; ſmall /Reafe,;ithe eighth year - (for beans. this Soyl will 
very..hardly bear atall)and themninth, tenth, -and eleventh year 
it will bear:very good meadow. (though not altogether very fine 
pure grals, yet- very good feeding and wholtom-graſs)or ſo good 
paſture as 4 man can reafonably. xequire for any holding Cattle 
whatſoever 3 nay,ic-will alſo indiffexently well feed, and fat 
Cattle, though petagventure;,  1equizeth a: little longer time. 


than-otherager ground. WED, ,/1., 7 co - 
425 5 2416.1 9 2. 
Of the ordering; Tiling aud Dreſſing of all pliin ſimple barren « 
Sands, licaring nat bing but «ſhort moſſie graſs. 


7 EJFAving:tbus (in a3:largerianner, as Thept ſhall be negdfal 


. A tor any judicious or indifferent Readcr) written of the N> 
tures, Orderivgs,Plowings,zod Drefimgs-of all wanuer of bar- 
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mn and viſruitfal Elays, whether 'chey be" ſithble of them- 
ſelves, or elſe compouride@ with orhercarths, as'Sinds,Chilks, 
. Gravels,and ſuch like ſhewing by thofe natiirat burthens which 


continually of their own accord they do produce (which indeed. 
isthe caſielt and fafeſt way of knowtedge) how to amend and. 


= 


b:tecr them, and bring them ro that perfeion of fruitfutrieſs. 
that the beſt earth ſhall but' in a'very fmall degree exceed them, 


nay, nay. hardly any thfng at all; except in tlic faving of a little 
charge and fome labour, withouc which nothing is to be obtain- 
eg by the Husbandman neither: is this charge or labour thus 
flowed on theſe barren Grounds to be gritcht at* by any 
hang ghd ſirice the worlt crap of ten 6r eleven will make 
good his charge and toil with a reafonable Intere(t'z ſothar 
[ make account, nine”, of teh Years, profits corne into' his Barns 
without purchaſe ; for itis tobeintended, that all theſe earths 


formerly ſpoken of, are not tobe dreſt,, or to put the Husband- 


man to.arty charge more than the firft. year of ten or eleven, 


far the ſecond yearhe ſhall' as ſoow' as he hath gathered his 


Wheat off, which will be in 4#guft, and finiſh other parts of his 
Harveſt,preſcntly put his Plow iato the fatne Whecat-ground a- 
2ain,and plow it up, hack it,and harrow it,ſowc it, harrow it a- 


gain, clod it, and weed it, asin the former ycar, and fo conſe- 
quently of all the rcfi of the years following 3 whereby you per- 
ctive that, all labours and charges are ſaved more than' once 


plowing and' ſowing. - 
"This then conlidere 


x 


of the, bettering, and bringing into perfection” of all manner ot 


barren ſand Grounds, being finiply of themſelves, without any 


mixture of other carths, except.one and the fame kind 3 as fand | 
' With ſand, though peradventure the colours of the Sands tfiay” 
alterz2s red with white, yellow wiehblack;&e. which'in as uct” 


as the, whole ſubliance 15 ſand without any contrary mixture, 
there it may well be called' firmple and not compound and of 
theſe Sands, 1 purpoſe to treat, as forrfierly I did of the Clays 3 
np 5go fay aby their outward, faces and” Charadters, which are 
tho 

h into the world. 


- byip - pxib 
"yy E 2 And 


d.itneceſſarily now followeth that 1 ſpeak 


e burthens 3nd increaſes, Wirch of their own” proper-natire, 
wj | ompulſion ef any Produce and © 
rehoug any help or empalſion af anx cher, they ProGice and 


bs. 0 
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And firſt of that naughty cold and barren Sand, which ling 
apon high, ſtony, and mountainous Rocky places, or Elſe upon 
lower cold bleak Plains, ſubje& to the North, - and North-Eaſt 
winds and tempeſts, or bordering upon the Seas,doth not bxing 
forth any thing but a moflie graſs, which the Sun makerh 
bicter, and the cold dews fulſome and nnfavory in taſte, If any 
man then' be Mafter of ſuch unprofitable and unfruitful earth, 
and deſire to have it brought to goodneſs,” and perfeRion, you 
ſhall firſt, at the beginning of the Spring, as about middle April, 
or carlicr, with a ſtrong Plow erble to the Soil, yet fome- 
what leſs, both in Timbzrs and Irons,then that wherewith you 
plow your Clay ground, plow ſo much of thatearth upas you 
may conveniently compaſs, toſowe and dreſs exactly, and per- 
feAly; for to undertake more, were to.make all unprofitable,and* 
to caſt away much labour and charge, without any profit. This 
, Ding you ſhall plough of an indifferent depth, though not fo 
cep as the' Clays, you ſhall lay the farrows,though flat, yet cloſe 
one to another, without leaving any bulk between, but plough- 
ing all very clean, yet not ſo very clean and cloſe together, that” 
you may lay the green ſwarth, to the new ploughed or quick 
earth 3 but rather turn one ſwarth againſt another,ſo as the fur- 
rows may lie, and no more but touch the edges one of another : 
This when you have done, you ſhall then with your hacks; cut 
and break all the carth ſo turned: up into very {mall pieces, 
and not only the earth ſo turned up into very ſtzall pieces, 
but 2}ſo other green ſwarth which was left unplowed ; provided* 
chat before this labour of hacking,you let the ground lie certain 
days in the furrows, that one ſwarth heating, and ſcalding the 0- 
ther, they may both equally rot and grow mellow together : 
which: once perceived by the blackneſs thereof , you. may 
ww, at. your pleaſure hack it, and cut it, as is-before decla- 
red:. 

Now ſome may in this place obje& unto me, That this labour 
of hacking ſhould be necdlefs, in'as much as all ſand grounds 
whatfoever arcout of their own nature ſo light; loofe, and wil- 
Ng recrfcver, that thistoyl might very-well and to-good pur-- 
poſc be ſaved, | ED 

"To this I anfwer;That trac it is,moſt Sands in' their own nv 
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tures arc looſe and light,and willing to diſſever into fine mould - 
without any extremity, eſpecially rich and fruitful Sands, whoſe - 
predominant quality of warmth, giveth nouriſhment and in- 
ceaſe : But theſe barren and cold Sands, in which -isa certain - 
flegmatique toughneſs, and molt unwholſbm- drineſs, are of a- 
clean contrary nature, and through the ſtony hardneſs thereof, 


they are as unaptto break and diffever, as any Clay whatſo- 


ever :- beſides, the ſwarth being of a tough mollie ſubliance, 
(which ever carricth a hard ſtrong root anſwerable with the cold' 
in which it is engendred)) doth ſo confiantlybind, fetter, and' 
hold the mould together, that it is impotltble for any-harrow to' 
break it in pieces, or to gather from'it fo much mould” asmay 


ſexve tocover the Corn, and give it root when it is ſown into- 


the lame: And therefore this work of hacking is neceſſary,.. 


When therefore you have thus hackt your Land, and*diſiri- Of Marling.. 


buted the mould into many ſmall pieces, you ſhatl then with all* 
expedition Marle it; which foraſmuch as it is no general 'nor 
common praQice in every part of this Kingdom, I will firſt tell 
you what Marle is, and then how to find it, dig it, and-uſe it. 
for your beſt bchoof, 


. Marle, you ſhall then underſtand.is (according to the defini= 5>$S 
tion of Mafter Bernard Paliſſy } a natural, and yet an excellent” Aqditionss 


Soil, being an enemy to all the weeds that fpring up. of them- 
lves, and giving a generative vertue to all ſceds that are ſown 
| the ground : or (tor the plain Hasbandmans underſfiand- 
/ ing)it isa certain rich, ſtiff; and wy clay, of* a glewy ſub. 
ſtance,” and not fat or Oyly., as ſome ſtrppoſe, This Marle is in: 
quality cold and dry, and not hot (as ſome would have it)and it” 
was carth before it came to be Marle, and being made Marle,yet* 
itis bur a Clay ground 3 all Chalk whatſoever was Marle before 
it was Chalk, and all manner of fiones which are fubjet*unto- 
Calcination or burning, as Lime-ftone,.Flint, or the like, were 
fixſt Marl before they wereſtones, & only hardned by accideanr, , 
and ſo not potlible to be diffolved but by the tire 3 as for Marle 
it-ſelf, when it is a little hardned; it is only diffolved by froſts, 
and-nothing elſe; and thence is the; cauſe thar Marle ever work-- 
eh better effe the ſecond year than the firf?. . | 
- This Marlc hath been made fo precious by ſome-Writers,that 


ift 
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ithath been agcountcd a jilth clement, hut of this curiolity I will 
not now diſpute. - | oh 
Touching the Complcxions or Colours of Marle, there is 
:forne difference 3 for though all conclude there are tour {everal 
colours li Marlc,yct ons laith, there is a White, a Gray, or Rub 
ſet, a Black ang YeHow another ſaith, there is a Gray, a Blew, 
a Yellow,and. 4 Redzand a third faith, there is a Red,and White, 
mixt like unto Porphery. And all theſe may well be regonciks, 
and the colours.may alter according to the climate and ſtrength 
of the £un.: So that by theſe Chazacters, the Colour, the tough» 
nels, and the looſnels when it is dried, any man of judgment 
may calily know Maxle,trom any. other carth; whatſuever. This 
Matte is {© 1ich in it-{clf,; and fo cxcellent for continuance, that 
. it will, maintain and enrich barren grounds, the wortt for /ten 
-years, {ome for 2 dozen, and fome tor thirty: years yet theres. 
a great xeſpect to be had in laying of this Marle upon. the 
gxound, thetis to (ay, that ycu lay it.ncither too thick nor. tao; 
thin, that you have it'neither too much, nor too little! 3: tor any: 
.of theſe extremitics are hurtful 3 and therefore hold a mcan, and! 
{ce thege be ay indificrent mixture betweem the Marle and: the 
«arth, on which it is laid. | 
For the general tinding out of this Marle, there is vo better 
way for rcadinels, and: the ſaving ot charges,than by a great Au-. 
ur or Wirblc of Iron, inade- torcceive:many bits, one longer: 
than anothex,and fo wicking, one after another into the ground 
to draw out the carth, tillyou find you are. come to the Marlc,! 
which perccived, and an aflay taken, you may then dig at your 
plcaſure. A344%, 
Now for.the places moſt likely where to find: this Marle, . itis: 
coinmonly tqund in the lowcſt parts of high! Countries, near: 
Lakes and ſmall Brooks; and in.the high-parts of low Coun: 


> 7 


crics, upon the knollsof. ſinall hills, or within, the Clifts of high- 
Mcuntainous Banks, which bound great Rivers in : To-con-: 
clude, you ſhall icldam find any of theſe barxen: Sands,but they. 


are cithex vcrged , about: with Mazle Grounds, or it you will 
beſtow the labour to. dig below .the Sand; you ſhall not. fail. 
either xo.hnd Marlc,or ſome Quarry of ſtone,or; bothitavin ſome 
places Marle licth very. deep, in other ſome places within 
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parts of your Ground to find out this Marle 3 and as ſoon as you 
have found it out, you ſhall wich Mattocks: and Spades dig ic 


up and carry It to your land , there laying it in big round 


heaps, and ſetting them within a yard or two one of another : 


thus when you have filled over all your Ground: (which would: 


be done with as great ſpecd as might bez tor the anticat cuſtom 


of this Kingdom was, when any inan went about to Marle his. 


ground; all his Tenants, Neighbours and Friends would: come 
and help him. to haſten on the work) you ſhall' then- ſpread all 
thoſe heaps, and mixing the Clay well with the Sand, you ſhall 


lay all ſinoeth and level together 3 and herein is to be obſerved,, 
that if the Tand you thus Marle ſhall lie againft the tide of any. 


great Hill or Mountain, whereby there will bz much deſcent 
In the ground 3 then you (hall (by all means) lay double as much 
Matle, Sand; or.ather. compoſt on the top of the Hill as on the 


bottom, becauſe the rain and ſhowrs which ſhall fall, will e-- 


yer waſh the fatneſs of the earth down to the lowelt parts there- 
&, 


* Now in the laying of. your. Matlc, you are to hold this ob-- 


ſervation, That if you lay it on hard and binding grounds, 
then-you axe to lay it in the beginning of Winter :_ but if on 
- grounds of contrary nature, then it mult be laid. in the Spring, 
er Summer. Again, you ſhall obſerve, that if you cannot get 
any perfe& and rich Marle, if then you can get of that earth 
which js: called Fullers-carth, and where the one is not; com- 
monly ever the other is, then you may ule it in the tame man- 
; *e you .ſhould Marle, and it is found to bz very near as pro-- 
=; 


*©*' When your ground is thus- Marl:d (if you be nezr-to; the Additions. 


2 Spadcs graft of the upper ſwarth of the earth : therefore 
ic (hall be good for you to make proof of all the molt- likely. 


Sea-fide).you ſhall then alſo fand it with fait Sea-fand, in ſach O>ſcrrations, 


fort as was formerly declared, only you may forbear to lay 
together ſo much upon this Sand ground as you did,, on the 
Chy gzound, becauſe an balf partis tnlly fufkcicent. Jfyou cag- 


pdt come by:this Salt-fand, theninkead thereof, you thall rake of Chalk ina. 
me Dy: g: a, 0 { 


Chalk, if auy be to be had ncax you, and that you iazy Jay in the ute, . 


more plcatiful manner thay... the Sand.z and albcit it is faid, 
| that: 
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that Chalk is a wearier ont of the ground,and maketh a rich fa 
- ther, veta poor fon, in this Soil it doth not ſohold, for as it fret- 
.teth and waſtcth away the goodneſs that is in the Clay grounds, 
ſo it comforteth and much firengtheneth the ſand-carths : and 

-this Chalk you ſhall Jay in the ſame manner as you did your 
- Mar], and in the ſame manner ſpread it and levelit ; which 
-done, you ſhall then Lime it, as was before ſhewed in the Clay 
grounds yet not ſo abundantly, 'becauſe alſo a half part will 
be ſufficient : after your Liming, you ſhall then manure it with 
the beit manure you have, whether it be dung of Cattle, Horſe, 

Sheep, Goats, Straw, or other 'rubbifh; and that being done, 
and Secd-time draweth on, you ſhall then plow up your ground 

again, mixing the new quick carth and the former Soyls fo 

well cogether, that there may be little diſtinguiſhment between 

them : then you ſhall hack it again, then harrow it 3 and laſt- 

ly ſowe it with good, ſound, and perfect S:ed : 'and of Sceds, 
though Wheat will very well grow upon this carth, yet Rycis 

the more natural and certain in the increaſe 3 yet according to 

the ſtreng:h of the ground, you may uſe your diſcretion, ob- 

ſervirg th. t if you ſowe Wheat, then to ſteep it before in brine 

or falt Sez-water, as was before delcribed > but if you ſowe Rye, 

then you*ſhall ſowe it ſimply without any helps, 'except it be 

Pigeons-dung, or Bay-falt fimply cf it{clf, in ſuch manner as 

hath been bctore declared, cither ſowing the falt with the Corn, 

or before the Corn, as (hall ſeem beſt in your own diſcretion. 

* After your feed is ſown, you ſhall then harrow it again, clot 
it, ſmooth it, and fleight it, as before is ſhewed in the ſecond 
Chapterzwhich done(after the Corn is ſhot above the carth)you 
ſhall then look to the weeding of it,being ſomewhat a little top 
much ſubje& to certain particular Weeds, as are Hare-bottles, 

wild Cheſs-bolls, Gypſie-flowers, and ſuch-like, any of which, 
when you ſee them ſprung up, you ſhall immediately cut them 
away cloſe by the roots 3 as tor tearing their roots out of the 
round with your Nippers , it is not much material, for the 
cutting of them is ſufficient, & they wilt hardlyever again grow 
_ to doyou any hinderance z many othex weeds there may grow 
amongſt theſe, which are alfo to be cut away, but theſe are the 
principal, and of-moſt note 3 whereofas ſoon as you have _ 
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fd your lands of theſe and the reſt, you ſhall then refer the fur- 
ther increaſe of your profit unto Gods Providcnce. 
Laſtly,you ſhall underſtand that this ground being thus plow- The profics. 

ed, dreſt, and ordered, will without any more drelhing,but' once 

plowing and ſowing, every ycar bear you good Wheat or good 

Rye three years together 3 then good Barley the fourth year 3 

good Oats, the tifth, ſixth, and feventh years; excellent good 

Lupins che cighth year.and very good Meadow or PaRure three 

or four years after, and then it ſhall be neceſſary to dreſs it a- 

gain in ſuch manner as was before deſcribed. 


CHAF.- VEIL | 
'Of the Plowing, Tilling, Ovdering, and Inriching of all barren 
Sand, which are ladeu and over-run with Braken, 
Fern, or Heath, 


N Ext unto this plain, cold, barren Sand, which beareth no 

L Y other burthen but a ſhort moſſic Graſs, I will place that 

Sand which is laden and over-run with Braken,Fern,or Heath, 

as being by many dcgrees more barren than the former, both in 

reſpe& that it is more looſe and leſs ſubſtantia), as alſo in that 

it is more dry and harſh, 'and altogether without nutri- 

ment , more than. an extreme ſterile coldneſs', as appeareth by 

| the burthen it bringeth forth, which is Braken or Fern, a hard, 

tough, tough weed, good. for nothing but to burn, or elſe to lit- 

ter ſtore Beaſts withal, for the breeding of Manure or if you 

| firow it in the High- ways where thany Travellers paſs, it will 

1 alſo there turn to good reaſonable compoſt, FL. 

1 *» Of this kind ot ground,if you be Maſter,and would reduce it ©f deſtroying 

) unto fertility and goodneſs, you ſkall firſt, whether the braken Braken. 

Y be'talland high (as Thave ſecn ſome as high as a man on Horſe- 

, | Þick)or ſhort,and low (and indeed moſt comrhonly theſe barren 

A earths are; for tall Fern or Braken ſhews fome fitength in the 

f2 pround) you ſhall with ſythes firſt mow it down in the month 

of May, then wither it and dry it upon the ground, and after 

ſpread it as thin as you can over all the earth you intend to 

plow ; which done;yon ſhall bring your plow and begin to plow 

the ground after this order ; firſt you ſhall turn up.your — 
an 
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and lay flit .to the ground, green-{warth - againſt green 
(warth, then look how broad your furrow is fo turned up, or 
the ground ſo covered 3 and juſt ſo much ground you ſhall 
kave unplowed between furrow and furrow, fo that your land 
may lie a furrow and a green balk, till you have gone over all 
tiſe ground 3 then you ſhall take a paring-ſhovel of Iron, and 
pare up the green {warth of all the balks between the furrows 
at leaſt two inches thick, and into pieces of two or three foot 
long, and with theſe pieces of carth,and the dry Fern which is 
pared up with them, you ſhall make little round hollow bait- 
hills, asin thethird or fourth Chapters , and theſe hills ſhall be 
ſet thick andcloſe over all the ground, and fo ſet it on fireand 
burn it 3 then when the fire isextin&,and the hills cold, you ſhall 
fir with your hacks cut in pieces, all the furrow that were 
tormerly turned up, and then break down the burnt hills, and 
mix the aſhes and carth with the other mould very well toge-- 
ther which done,you ſhalltken with all ſpeed marle thisgarth 
as ſufficiently as pollibly, may be, not ſcanting it of Marle, but 
beſtowing it very plentiful upon the fame 3 which done, you 
ſhall then plough it over again, and plowing it exceeding wel', 
not leaving.any ground whatſoever untorn up with the plow 
for you ſhall underſtand, that the reaſon of leaving the former 
balks, was,that at this ſecond plowing after the Marle was ſpread 
upon the ground, the new,quick,and unſtirred freſh carthmight 
as well be ſtirred up to-mix ; with the Mazle?, as the other 
dead earth and aſhes formerly received, whereby a freth comfort 
ſhould be brought tothe ground, and an equal mixture without 
too much drine(s, and this ſecond Ardor or Plowing, would be-. 
gin abouc the lafter-cnd of. Fae. 

Aﬀter your ground hath been thus marled,and the ſecond time- 
plowed, you-thall then fand-it with ſalt Sea-ſand, Lime it, and 
manure it, as, was declared in the foregoing Chapter : and of all 
Manures for this Seil, there is not any ſo exceeding good 3s 
ſhe-ps-manure, which, although of the Husbandman it be eltee-- 
med 2 Manure but for one year,yet by-expericnce.in this ground 
it hapneth otherwiſe, and is as durablc,. and as long laſting 4 
compolt a5any that ca t be uſedzand befides,it is a great deſtroy-- 
ex of Thililes, to. which this: ground. is very much ſubject, __ 

cauſe 
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cauſe upon the alteration of the ground the Fern isalſo natural- 
ly apt toalter into Thitile, as we daily ſce. | 

When your ground is thus dreſt, and well ordered, and the 
Sced-time cometh on, you thall then plough it again in ſuch 
manner as you did the ſecond time, that is to ſay, very deep, 
Cle, and atter the manner of good Husbandry , without any 
reſt, balks or other diſorders 3 then ſhall you hack it very well, 
then harrow it,and then ſowe it_ but by mine advice,in any caſe, 
I would not have you to beſtow any Wheat upon this Soil, 
(except it be two or three buſhels on the beſt part thereof, for 
experience-ſake, or proviſion for your houſhold ) for it is 2 great 
enemy unto Wheat, and more than the marl : 1t hath no nouriſh- 
ment in it for the ſame, becauſe all that cometh from the falt- 
Sand, Lime, and Manure, is little enough to take away the na- 
tural ſterility of the earth it (elf, and give it ſtrength to bear Rye, 
which it will do very plentitully 3 and therefore I would wiſh 
you for the tirli three years only to ſowe the beſt Rye you can 
get into this ground 3 the fourth year,to ſowe Barley 3 the titch, 
fixth, and (ſeventh, Oats; and of Oats, the black Oat is the befi 
for this ground, maketh the beſt and kindlieft Oat-meal, and 
feedeth Horſe or Cattle the ſoundett 3. as alſo it is of the hardeſt 
conſtitution, and endureth cither cold or drineſs much better 
than the white Oat, the cut Oat, or any Oat whatſoever 3 the 
eighth year you ſhall only ſowe Lupins, or Fetches and three 
years after you ſhall let it lie for Graſs, and then dreſs it again as 
before-ſajd 3. for it is to be underſtood, thatin all the following 
years (after the firſt year) you ſhall bettow no labour upon this 
ground, more than plowing, ſowing, hacking, and harrowing 
at Seed-time only, 

But to proceed to/the orderly labour of this ground, after you Labour atter 
have ſown your Rye, you- ſhall,then harrow it again, clot it. Sow Ing. 
ſmooth it, and ſleightit, as was before ſhewed in the ſecond 
Chapter of this, Book. And, although a man would imagine that 
.the {andy looſneſs of: this Soil, would, not need much clotting 
or ſlcighting of the. Earth, y6t by reaſon of the mixture therc- 

.of with che Marle. and Manure, it will ſo ho'd and cleave toge- 
ther,-that it, willask good tirgog labqur to looſen it, and lay it 
ſo hollow and ſmooth, as infight ic ſhould be, 
; | F 2 


Plowing and 
Sowing. 


Touch- 


* Twitch and 
- Bryar, 
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Touching the Weeds which are moſt ſubje&to this Soil, th.y 
are Thiſtles and young Brakes, or Ferns, which will grow up 
within the Corn, which, before they rife ſo high as the Corn,and 
even a$ it were at the firſt appearing, you mutt with your wood- 
den Nippers-pull up by the roots, and after take upand lay in 
ſome convcnient place where they may wither and rot, afd ſo 
turn to good Manure, | 


CHAP, V-EETL 
Of the Plowing, Tiling, Ordering, and Enriching of all 6ar- 


ren Sands, which are laden and over run with 


Twitch, or Wila Bryar. 


Aving written ſufficiently of this hard and barren, waſte, 
wild,fandy ground, which is over-run with Braken, Fern, 
Heath, and ſuch like, I will now proceed, and unto it joyn an- 
other Sand which is much more barren, and that 45 the Sand 
that briageth forth nothing but wild Twitch, Bryars, Thorn- 
buſh, and ſuch like under-growth, of young miſliking wood, 
which never would rife or come to profit, the bitter cold drineſs. 
of the earth wherein it groweth, and the (harp fiorms to which 
the Clime is continually ſub;c& both day and night, blatting it 
in ſuch manner, that nothing appeareth but ſt..rved, withered, 
and utterly. unprofitable burthens, good for nothing but the fire, 
and that in a very ſimple ſort. Such grounds if you be Matter 
of, and would reduce it to profit and fruitfulneſs, you ſhall 
firſt with hooks, or axes cut up the upper-growth thereof, that 
is, the buſhes, young Trees, and ſuch'likezthen you ſhall allo fiub 
up the Roots, not leaving any part ofthem behind in the carth, 
carrying away both home 'to your houſe to be employed el- 
ther for fuel, or the mending of the hedges, or ſuch like,as you 


| Deſtroying 'of ſhall have occaſion 3 this done, you ſhall take a pair of firong 


Iron harrows, and with them you ſhall harrow over all the 
earth, tearing up alt the Twitch, Bryars, and rough'grals fo 
by the roots, that not any part but the bare earth may be ſeen 
and when your Hurrows are cloyed, you ſhall unlade'them in 
ſeveral places of the ground, laying all ſuch rubbiſh 'of weeds, 


and other fiuf which the Harrows ſhall gather up in a war 
round 


CY 
kom li — 
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round hill cloſe up together, that they may (weat, . wither and. 
dry 3 then ſpreading them abroad, and mixing them well with 

dry (traw, burn them alt over the ground, leaving no part of 
the weeds or the graſs unconſumed , then, without beating in of 
the aſhes, you ſhall preſently plow the ground all over very 

clean as-may be. laying tl.e turrows as cloſe as you can to one 
another,and leaving no carth untoucht or untorn . up with the 

plongh 3 which done, you ſhall immediately-hack it into ſmall 

pieces, and as you hack it, you ſhall have idle Boys to go by the 

hackers, to gather away all the roots which they (ha}l loolen 

or break from the mould,;and lying them on heaps on the worli | 

pa:t of the ground, they ſhall there burn them, and ſpread the 

athes thereon 3 after your ground is thus harrowed,plowed and 

hackt, you (hall then muck ir, as was formerly ſhewed in-the _ 

fxth Chapter 3 then ſhall you ſand it, lime 1t, and manure it 

as before-ſaid, 008 

Now of Manures, which-are molt proper4or this Soil, you yanure, - 
ſhall underſtand;:;hat either Oxec,or Horſe-manurc, rotten ſtraw, 
or the ſcouring of Yards is very good, provided that with any . 
of theſe Manures, or all theſe Manures, you-mix the broad-lea- 
ved wecds, and other green weeds, which do grow in Ditches, _ 

Brooks, Ponds, or Lakes, under Wiltow-trecs, which withan 
Iron Rake; Drag, or ſuch like Inſtrument, you may eafity draw 
upon the Banks,and ſo carry it to your Land, and there mingle 
it with the other manure, and fo let it rot in the ground 3 this 
Manure thus mixed is of all other moſt excellent for this Soil, , 
both by the experience of the Antients who have left it unto me- 
mory, as alſo by daily pratife now uſed in ſundry parts of this 
Kingdom, as well becauſe of the temperate coolneſs thereof, _ 
which in a kindly manner aſſwages the lime and (and, as alfo . 
through moiſture, which diſtilling through thoſe warm Soils, 
doth quicken the cold ſtarved earth, and giveth a wonderful. 
encreaſe to.the Seed, that ſhall be thrown into the ſame. 

After your-ground is thus ſufficiently dreft- with theſe Soils yarrowine; -. 
and 'Manures, ' you ſhall then plow. it again: the. ſecond tirne, and other las. 
which would be after Michaelmas 3 aftex-the plowing'ysit {hall bourse 
then hack it again, and be ſure to mix the earthiandthe manuxes 
very well together, then you ſhall break it in* gentle ' manner 
with. : 


i019; -Qmitand let; ome Weeds paſs: your hands.unpull dup {which 
©.4 15:0 bag -Y&ry Well. may. ghance;. in ſo,great a work;). you 


Grounds over-rin with 


—— —— 


with your. Harrows, and then ſowe it 3 which done, you ſhall 
harrow it much more painfully, and not leaving any clots or 
haxd carth unbroken that the Harrow can pull in pleccs : as 
touching the-Sced, which is fittelt('for this earth, it isthe lame 
that is ſpoken of in the next foregoing Chapter 3 as namely, the 
beſt-Rye,,or the beſt Maſlin, which is Rye and Wheat equally 
mixt together 3 or if there be two parts Rye, and but one Whear, 
the Sced will be ſo much the more certain and ſure holding , 
and this Seed you may (owe on this ground $hree years toge- 
ther 3 thea Barley, then Oats, and © Fonbces is formerly writ 
.of the grounds foregoing. After your ground 15 ſowa and har- 
rowecd, you ſhall then clot it, ſleight it, and ſmooth it as you 
did the other ground 'bcforcz and then laſtly with your back 
Harrows ( that is, with a pair of Harrows, the teeth turned up- 
ward from the ground, and the back of the Harrow next unto 
the ground) you ſhall run overall the ground, and gather from 
the fame all the looſe Graſs, Twitch,or other Weeds that ſhall 
any ways be xaiſcd up, and the (ame ſo gathered you ſhall lay 


.at.the Lands ends in heaps, either to rot for manure, or elfe at the 


time of the year to. be burat for aſhes, and ſprinkled on the 


_ earth,the next Seed year. 


Laſtly, touching the. weeding of. this Soil, you ſhall under- 
frand.,the Weeds. which are. mott incident thereunto, are all the 


Gmc you -hrſt, went about to deſtxoy 3,25 namely, Twitch, rough 
- wild Grafs, and:;yaung, woody under-growth, beſides, Thiſiles, 


Hare-bottles,and Gyplic-flowersztheretore youſhall havea great 
careat the tirſtappcarance of the Corn, to. ſee what. Weeds ariſe 
with.it (for theſe. weeds arcever fully as haſty, as the Corn.) and 


-aS ſaon-as you ſee them appear, both your ſelf and your people 
. with , your hand {hall pull them ;upby the roots, and. ſo: weed 


Four land as you: would weed. a Garden, or. Woad: ground. Now 
itagthis tirft, weeding (which. will. beat the. Jatter Spring, com- 
monly called Micbaelmss, or the 'Winter Spring) you happen to 


.chen the 


11" 1 Springacatfollowing (ſccing,,them.as high, or pexadvanture 
»bijgher, than-the:Corn with your wooddea ,nippers.pull them 


As 


YÞ by. thexogts from the graunge, and ſo caſt them away. 
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CES E. FX | Ts 
Of their Plowing, Tilling, Ordering, and Enriching of all baz=-,. 
rex Sands, which are overerun. with Myors, or. mooriſy> 
| ſtinking long Graſs. WIE 
2 wn theſe foregoing barren Sands, of which I.have alrea- 
. SL dy written, I will lafily.joya this lat barren ſand, being of 
all earths, whether Clay or Sand, the molt barren. And that is 


that filthy, black, mooriſh .Sand which bearcth nothing but 
fliaking putritied Graſs or Mols, or Mo s and Grats mixed toge- - 
ther, to which notany Beaft or Cattle, how courlly or hardly. 


bred ſoever, will at any time lay their mouths .and this kind of 


and that which is tufted above with Ruſhes, the beſt;and foon- 


| eſtreduced. unto goodne(s: In bricf, all theſe kind of grounds - 
gencrally are extremely. moilt and cold, the ſuperabundance . 
whereof is the occaſion of the intinite ſterility and barrenneſs .of : 


the ſame. | : 


. And therefore he that is--Maſter of: fuch unprofitable Earth, . 
and. would have it brought to ſome profit or goodnels, ſhall : 


fix(t conſider the ſcituation: of the Ground, as whether it lie. 
bigh.or low. 3 for ſome of theſe mariſh grounds lie low in the 


Valleys, ſomeon. the fides of. Hills, and ſome on the tops. of ' 


Mountains : then, whether. the much moiſineſs thereof. be fed 


by.River, Lake ,, or Spring, whoſe, veins not- having currant - 


paflage through, or upon..the carth, ſpreads-lookingly over <a ; 
tne. 


' As touching the cutting. them up cloſe by the ground with or--- 
dinary weed-hooks, I do in no fort allow it. tor theſe kind of 


ground alfo is very much ſubjc& to marſhes and quagmires, of . 
which that -which is covered with Mols or Graſs, is the worli,. 


IC 
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» Fiſh-ponds. 


©Grounds for © - 


-the face thereof, and o rotting the mould with too much wet, 
-makes it not only unpaſſable, but alſo u:terly mproftirable for 
-any- good burthen, 

Now it you find that this mariſh ' Earth lie in the bottom 
of low Valleys, as it were guarded about with Hill, or higher 


. grounds, fo that beſides the feeding of certain Springs, Lakes,or 


-Rivers,- every ſhower of rain or falling of water from higher 


-'grounds bringeth to theſe an extraordinary mvitture to main- 


tain the rottenneſs, in this caſe this ground is paſt cure for grails 


-or Corn, and would only be converted, :and made-into a tiſh- 
:pond, for the breeding and feeding of Fiſh, being a thing no 


-le(s profitable to the Husbandman tor keeping his houſe, and 
furniſhing the Markets, than the beſt Cotn-lands he hath 3 and 
therefore when-he maketh any ſuch Pond, he ſhall firſt raiſe up 
'the head thereof in the narroweſt part of the ground, and this 
head, by driving in of Rakes, and piles of tough and hard wocd, 
as Elm, Oak, and ſuch like, and by ramming in of the earth hard 
*betwcen them, and ſadding them fo faſt that the mould -can'by 
no means be worn down, or undermined with the water, he 
ſhall bring{it to as firm earth as is poſſible, and in the midſt of 
This head he ſhall place a fluce or lood-gate made of ſound and 
clean Oak timber, and plancks, through which at any time to 
drain the Pond when occation ſhall ſerve; and this done, ycu 
{ball dig the Pond of ſuch depth, as the earth conveniently will 
bear, and caſting the earth upon either ſide, 'you ſhall make the 
Banks as large and ſtrong as the ground requireths then if any 
Spring which did before feed the earth be left ont of- the com> 
Paſs of the Pond ( becavule it lreth toe high to be brought in) 
then fhall you by drawing gutters or drains from the Spring 
down tothe pond, bring all tbe waters of the ſprings into-the 
Pond, and- fo continually feed it with freſh and ſweet- water. 
Then ſtoring it with fiſh of beſt eſtecm, as Carp, Texch,' Bean, 
Pearch, and fuch hke, and keeping it from weeds, filth ahd ver- 
mine; there is no doubt of the daily profit. 

But if this marifhand Tow ground, though it lie Jow,and have 
many ſprings filling npon it, yet it lieth not ſo extreme low 
but that there is ſome River or dry Ditches bordering upon 
It, Whic) lie na little lower deſcent, fo that except in cafe © 
inun- 
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inundation the river and ditches are free from the moiſture 
ofthis ground, but where there is any over-flowing of waters, 
there this marſh ground muſt needs be drowned ; in this caſe, 
this ground can hardly be made for Corn, becauſe every over- 
flow putteth the Grain in danger, yet may it be well conver- 
ted to excellent paſture or meadow, by finding out the heads of 
the Springs, and by opening and cleanſing them,and then draw- 
ing from thoſe cleanſed heads, narrow drains or turrows,through 
- which the waters may paſs to the neighbours ditches, and fo be 
conveyed down to the low Rivers : leaving all the reſt of the 
ground dry, and ſuffering no moiſtures to paſs, but what goeth 
through theſe ſmall deep Channels, then as ſoon as Summer 
commeth, and the ground begins to harden, if you ſee any of 
the water ſtand in any part ofthe ground, you ſhall forthwith 
mend the drain, and help the water to pals away z which done, 
( as the ground hardneth ) you ſhall with hacks and ſpades lay 
the ſwarth ſmooth and plain, and as early in the year, as you 
can conveniently, you ſhall ſow upon the ground good ſtore of 
Hay-ſeeds, and if alſo you do manure it with the rotten ſtaddles 
or bottoms of hay-ſtacks, it will be much the better, and this 
ftaddle you ſhall not ſpread very thick, but rather of a reaſona- 
ble thinneſs , that it may the ſooner rot and conſume upon the 
lame. 

But if this marſh and filthy ground do not lye ſo low as theſe 
low valleys, but rather again(t the tops of hills; you ſhall then, 
firſt open the heads of all the ſprings you can had, and by {evc- 
ral drains or faces, draw all the water into one drain , and 
ſocarry it away into ſome neighbouring ditch and valley 3; and 
theſe drains you ſhall make of a good depth, as at lea(t two foot, 
or 2 foot and a half, or 1?.orc, it need require,and then croſs-wile 
every way overthwart the ground, you thall draw more ſhallow 
furrows, all. which ſh!l fall into the former deep drains , and 
ſo make the ground as conſtant, and firm as may be :. then ha- 
ving an intent toimploy it for corn, you ſhall bring your Plow 
into the ground, being a very ſtrong one, and not much diffe- 
ring in Timber-work, or Irons trom that which turneth up the 
Clay-grounds, and laying betore the Piow long, waddes,or rou!s 
of the ſtraw of Lupins, Peaſe, or elſe Fetches, (but Lupins is 
G me 


Draining of 
wet grounds. 
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HarrowW1ng. 


the beſt) you ſhall turn the farrows of the carth with the plow 
upon the wades, and ſo cover or bury them in the mould, and 
thus do unto every furrow, or at leaſt unto moſt of the furrows 
you turn up, and (oct it lye a little time to rot, as by the ſpace 
of a fortnight or thtee weeks, in which ſpace, if the qround re- 
ccive not rain and moiſture enough to rot the tiraw thus for- 
merly buried, you ſhall then by ſtopping. the drains, making 
the Springs over-flow, gently waſh the ground all over and no 
more.and then preſently drain it again z which done,as ſoon as 
the carth is dry,you ſhall hack it, and break it into ſmall pieces, 
and then you ſhall alfo ſand it, limeit, and manure it, | 

And laſtly, you ſhall Marl it, but if no falt ſand be to be had, 
then inſtead of it you (hall chalk it, yet of all the reſt you ſhall 
take the leaſt part of chalk, 

This done, about the latter end of Jaly you ſhall plow up the 
ground again with ſomewhat a better and deeper ftitch than 
you did before, that if any of the {traw be unrotted, or uncon- 
fumed, it may again be raiſed up with the new:moyſt carth,and 
ſo made to watte more ſpecdily 3. and if at this ſecond carry- 
ing you do ſee any great hard clots to riſe,then with your hacks 
you fhalt break thoſe hard clots in pieces, laying the Land clean 
without clots, weeds, or any other annoyance, and fo lct it reſt 
til! Ofober, at which time you ſhall plough it over again,hack it, 
harrow it,and then ſow it with the beſt Secd-wheats tor this ſoy! 
thus dreft and manured, albeit it be of all other the moſt bar- 
ren, yet by reaſon of this moyſture, which at pleaſure may be 
put to it, or taken from it, and the mixture of theſe comfor- 
table ſoyles and compotts, it is made as good and fruittul as 
any carth whatſoever, and will bear Wheat abundantly for the 
ſpace of three years together, then good Barley the fourth 
year, with a little help of a Sheep-fold, or Sheeps manure : 
then Rye the fifth yearz Oats the fixth, the ſeventh and eighth 
years 3 {mall Peaſe the ninth year + good meadow or palture 
three years following, and then tobe new dreft again, as beforc- 
{aid, 

Now as ſoon as your Secd-Wheat is fown, you ſball then 
hrrow the ground again, and be ſure to cover the Wheat both 
dzep and cloſe; as. for the clots, which ſhall ariſe from this ſoy],. 

It: 
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it ſhall not rratter whether you break them or no, for by reaſon 
of their moiſture, they will be plyant and caſie for the Wheat to 
vafs through, ſo that you ſhall not care how rough your land 
lye, ſo it lye clcan, and the Corn well covered ; but for all o- 
ther ſeeds, you ſhall break the clots to duſt, and lay the land as 
ſmooth as may be. 

Now for the weeding ct this ſoy), you will not be much troy- Weeding. 
bled therewith, becauſe this ground naturally of its own accord - 
putteth forth no weeds,more than thoſe which are ingendred 
by the new made fruitfulneſs thereof, and thoſe weeds tor the 
moſt part are a kind of ſmall ſedge,or hollow recd; any of which 
if you ſec appear, or w:th them any other kind of weed,you ſhail 
at the firſt appearance, either pu}l them up by the roots with your 
woodden nippers,or elſe cut trem glole by the ground with your 
weed-hooks. 


CHAP. X, 


A general way for the enriching of any poor arable ground, 
either Glay or Sand, with leſs charge than 


formerly. 


F the former demonſtrations and inſtructions which I have 
ſhewed thee, appear neither too difficult, or too coltly (for Þ 
naw Ifpeak to thee platn,fimple,poor Husbandman)and yet thou 
art matter of none but barren earth, then thou ſha!t by thine 
own induſtry.or the induſtry of thy Children, Servants.,and ſuch 
like , or by contracting with Taylors, Botchers, or any poor Raggs of 
people that will deſerve a penny, gather up, get or buy all the —_— 
raps, ſhreds, old baſe pieces of woollen cloth whatfocver, which 
are onely caft, and fit for nothing but the Dung-hill, and of 
theſe thou canit compals but a ſacktull, or a facktull and a half, 
it is ſufficient for tie dretling of an acre of arablz ground. Thele 
ſhreds aud rags(torn ſmall) or hackt and hewcd into {mall pieces 
or bits, thoa ſhalt thinly ſpread-over the land betore fallowing 
time, then coming to fallow , plough thcmall into the ground, 
& be {ure to cover them. then pive your lind the reit ot its ardors, 
 asſtirring, Oyling, rid2jing, &c. in thcir due feaſons,and after an 
husbandly manncr: then when you come to {ow it,you (hall tae 
$ G 2 the 
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ſeed corn. 


Or any pulſe, 


- Shavings of 
Hert 


| toll. 


Hoofs of cat- - 


——_ 


Stceping of the flimic thick water which commeth from*dung-hills, or for 


want thereof, water in which Cow-dung hath been ficeped, and 
therein you ſhall ſteep your ſeed-corn 3 that is to fay , it it be 
barley, you ſhall ſteep it for the ſpace of thirty ſix hours,or there. 
aboutsz if it be Wheat, but eighteen hours; and if it be Peaſe, but 
twelve hours; for Rye, or Oats,not at all: and the ſeed thus ſicep- 
ed, you ſhall ſow it. according to good Husbandry, and there is 
no doubt of wonderfull increaſe, 

There be others which'take the Sced-corn, and ſtecping it in 
gocd liore of Cow-dung, and water, ſtir all together for an hour 
in the morning, and an hour at night, and then being fetled, 
drain the water from the ſeed andthe dung, and the next morn- 
ing {ow the corn and the dung both together on the land, being 
fure not to ſcant the Land of Seed,and no doubt the increaſe will 
be wonderfull, 

Now it this cannot be conveniently done, or that you want 
dung, if then you take ordinary water, and therein ficep your 
ſeed, it is good alſo, and eſpecially for barley, and is approved by 
daily experience, 

But now me-thinks, I hear the poor man ſay, that herc is 
but one acre dreſt, and that isa ſmall prcportion 3 to this I an- 
{wer, If thou beeſt able but to dreſs one acre with theſe woollen 
rages, thou ſhalt then ſearch among the Horners, Tanners, 
Lanthorn-makers, and ſuch like, and get all the waft ſhavings 
of horn which thou canſt poſſibly compaſs , as before. of the 
rags, ſo of theſe a ſack and a half, or two ſacks will dreſs an a- 


cre: thele ſhavings (which are indeed good for no other uſe) you 


ſhall ſcatter upon the land as you did the rags, then plow them 
in after the ſame manner, fo order the ground, ſoſow, and in the 
ſame manner fteep the ſeed, and queſtionleſs the increaſe will be 
wonderfull great: Theſe manures will laſt five years without any 
renewing. Now if of theſe you cannot get ſufficient to trim all 


your ground, you ſhall then deal with Butchers, Sowſc-wo-- 


men, Slaughtcr-men, Scullions, and the like and from theſe 
you ſhall get all the hoofs you can, either of Oxe, Cow, or Bull, 
Calf, Steep, Lamb; Deer, Goates, or any thing that cheweth 
the cud, and which indeed, if not for this uſe, are otherwiſe ut- 


terly caſt away to the dunghill, and deſpiſed : And theſe hoots: 
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you ſhall cut and hew into ſmall. pieces, and fcatter thick upon 
your land at fallowing time, then plow them in, as foreſaid, and 
doin all points as with the other manures already recited, and fo 
ſteep your ſeed, and there cannot be a greater inricher of arable 
ground whatſoever. 

Now ifall theſe will not yet compoſt your land , you ſhall 


then ſee what ſope-afhes you can get, or buy, for of all manures- 


there is none more excellent, tor beſides,it givcth an exceeding 
ſirength and fatneſs to the Land ; it alſo killeth all manner ot 
weeds, 'great and ſmall, as Broom, Gorſe, Whinncs,and the like, 
and'it killeth all manner of Worms, & venemous creeping things; 


itis excellent for Woad,& the ground renewed yearlytherewith, gfe waz: 


may be ſown continually : Theſe ſope-aſhes mult be laid on the 
Land after fallowing,and then ſtirred in 3 two Joad thereof will 
ſerve to dreſs an acre : when it is-fit tor feed, the ſeed muſt he 
Keept as aforeſaid,and then ſown.and the increaſe will quit the 
charge manifold. Theſe ſope-aſhcs are alſo exccllent good for 


Hemp, and Flax, being thinly ſown upon the Land, after it is The enrichiag 


= 


manure. 


__-m_ and immediately betore the Seed be ſown : but if you of ordinary 


ve more Land to dreſs, then you muſt make uſe of your own 
ordinary manure, as is Oxe-dung, Horlc-dung, and the like, 
which that you may make richer and ſtronger than otherwiſe of 


its own nature it would be, you ſhall cauſe continually to be - 


thrown upon it, all your powdred beef broth, and all other ſalt 


- broths or brines , which ſhall grow or byced in your houſe 3 - 
allo all manner of ſoap ſudds, or other ſudds , and waſhings, 


which ſhall procced trom the. Laundery , and this will (6 
ſtrengthen and enrich your manure, that cvery load ſhall bz 


worth five of that which wanteth this hclp. There be divers 


other manures, which do wonderfully .carich and- fatter all 


manner of barren grounds, as namely, the hair of beaſts hides, The hifr: of 
(which for the molt part, Tanners- and Glovers do caſt away) beaſts. hid - - 


Y of braken, 


this thinly ſpread on the Land, and plowed in , brings cver 
year a fruitfull crop, Again, if Braken, or Fern be layed a foor 
thick upon theearth ,.and thena layer of earthupon it, then 2- 
nother layer of braken ,. and a layer of carth upon it, then a- 
nother layer of braken, and another layer of earth, and fo lay- 


er upon layer, tillthe heap bez as bigg as you intend it, and fo - 


left to rot all the Winter following, there cannot be a bztter 


maz- 
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'To rot dung 
quickly. 


-Of Malt-duſt, 


-Of Rotten 
Pilchers and 


garbage. 


Of blood of- 
fals. 


manure forany arable ground 3 for you ſhall underftand.that the 
earth will fo rot the braken, and the braken ſo ſoak into the 
earth, that they will become both one rich ſubſiance. And 
herein you ſhall note, that whenloever you would have any 
ſubſtance (of what condition foever) quickly to rot, and turn 


-to mayure, that the only way is, to mix it with earth; and that 


will in ſhort ſpace bring it to rottenne(s. . Now this braken and 
earth thus rotted, you hall lay upon your land as you do your 
ordinary dung of Catte],and then ſaw your ſeed being ſteept as 
aforcſaid, 

Next, your Malt-duſt, which is the ſprout , come, (mys- 
thaw, and their excrements of the Malt, as an excellent manure 
for arable land, allowing three quarters thereof for an acre, and 
ſtrowing it upon the land after it is plowed, and ready to be 
ſown, 

There isanother manure which albeit it is not plentifull every 
where, yct in ſome places itis, and not inferior to any manure 
before ſpoken of, and that is your rotten Pilchers after the oy is 
taken from them, 6& the carcaſfescaft to the dungill, this laid on 
the land, and plowed in, bringeth Corn in great abundance; and 


. nolefs doth the carcaſſes, and garbage of all kind of fiſh what- 


ſocver, eſpecially of ſca-tſh. 

Laſtly,the blood entralls, and offall of any beaſt, isan excellent 
manure of any kind of grain, plant, ot tree, but eſpecially for 
the Vine, for to it there is no nourithment of greater force or ef- 


* ficacy : alſo, if this blood be tempered with lime, it is exceeding 


comfortable for grain, and deftroycth worms, and other creeping 
things, which hurt Corn,only it muſt not be applycd preſently, 
but tuffered for a little time to rot,leſt the too much heat there- 
of might ſcorch and do hurt to the root of the Corn : this ma- 
nureis tobe laid on the earth when you ſow it, & ſow the ſeed, 
and it harrowed or plowed in together 3 which done, after the 


order of good workmanſhip, thcre is no doubt of the encreafe, 
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CHAP. II. 


How to Enrich for Corn, any barren, rough, wooddy ground, 
being newly fiubbed up. 


F you have any barreg wooddy ground, which is newly ſtub- "ES 


bed up, and that you would convert it to arable, you ſhall 
then take a great quantity of the undecwood, or worſt bruſh 
wood which was cut from the ſame, and in the moſt convenient 
pace in the field, as in the midft, or near thereabout, you ſhall 
frame it into a broad hollow pile, and then cover it-all over 
with great {odds of earth; which done,ſet fire on it,and leaveno 
part thereof ( either wood or earth) unburnt, then take thoſe 


aſhes and ſpread them all over the field, ſo far forth as you wa ahes, 


mean to plough up, then with a good ftrong plough fallow the 
ground- as deep as you can, and fo let it rett til} it be almoſt 
May; then take either Fern, Stubble, Straw, Heath, Furrs,Sedge,. 


bean ſtalks, or any other walt growth,take I ſay,cithcr-any one, , ag... or pern,. 
or more of theſe, or altogether, as you ſtand poſſeſt of them,and $traw, gc. 


burn them to aſhes, and therewith cover your land the ſecond 
time, and then in ſummer ftirr it within a Month, after ſoyl 

ie, then at the beginning of Offober, or a little before, plough it 
again, and ſow it with Rye the firſt crop, and you ſhall ſee the 
increaſe will b2 very plentifull 3. the next year you may fow it 
with Wheat, the third year with Barley, the fourth year with 

Peaſe, Lupins, Fetches, or any other pulſe, and then b:gin with 
Wheat again for itis credibly ſaid, that this manner of drefling 
theſe barren, wooddy grounds,ſhall maintain and keep the carth 

mpgood heart, and (trength in the wortt places, for the ſpace of. 
four years, in that which'is in any thing reaſonable for the ſpace 

of fix years, and where there is any ſmall couch of fertility, for 

the ſpace of ſixteen years; of which there are daily cxpcriences in. 
| Fraxce, about the Forrelt of Arden,and fome with us here in Eng-- 
brd, in many wooddy pl:ccs.. 
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CHAP. XII. 


The manner of reducing and bringing into their firſt perfeion all 
ſerts of grounds, which have been over-flowed,or ſpoiled by 
ſalt-water, or the Sea-breach, either arable or paſture, 
as alſo the enriching, or bettering of the ſame, 


Here is nothiug more hard or diffticulc in all the art ofhuss» 


The difficulty T bin dry , then this point of which I am now to intreat; as 


of this labour. 


The vertues 


of Salr. 


- The vices 
-. Which come 
- (from Salt, 


namely, the reducing and bringing unto their firſt api ty ar all 
ſorts of grounds, which have been over-flowed, or elle fpoiled 
by the Sca-breach, and bringing in of too great abundance of 
ſalt-water, which to ſome men ot little expertence,and free from 
thoſe dangerous troubles,may appear a matter very ſleight, and 
the wound molt cake and curable 3 and the rather, becauſe in all 
my former relations, and demonſtrations, touching the bettering 
of ever ſeveral (fort of ground, I do apply,as one of my chiefelt 


r= pmunarnN or {imples, by which to cure Barrcnneſs, Salt-Sand, 


falt-weeds, (alt-water, ſalt-brinc, Aſhes, Lime, Chalk, and many 
other things of falt nature, as indeed all the manures and marles 
whatſoever, muſt cither have a falt quality in them, or they 
cannot produce fruitfulnefs, ſo that to argue limply from natu- 
ral reaſon; If ſalt be the occalion of ſruitfulneſs, and increaſe, 
then there cannot be much hurt done by theſe over-flowes of 
the falt-wrter , that it ſhould rather add a fattening and 
enriching to the ground , then any way te impoveriſh it , and 
make it incapable of growth or burthen. But experience,(which 
is the beſt Miltreſs) ſhews us rhe contrary, and there is nothing 
more neiſome and peltilent to the earth, then the ſuper-abun- 
dance, and tqo great excels of ſaltneſsz for according toour old 
Proverb, of omne nimium, that too much of every thing is viti- 
ous, as we ſee in the ſtate of man's body, that your ſtrongeſt 
poylons, as Antimony, or Stibium, Coloquintida, Rhubarb,and the 
like,taken in a moderate meaſure,are almoſt healthfull,and cxpell 
thoſe malignant qualities which offend the body , and occa- 
fion lickne(s 3 but taken in the leaſt exceſs that can be deviſed , 
they then (out of their vitious and naughty qualitics) do fud- 


denly and violently defiroy all heat, and bring upon the. 


body 
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body inevitable death, and mortality z fois it with this matter 
of ſalt, and the body of the carth z tor as by the moderate di- 
ſtributing thereof, it corrcctcth all barren qualities, diſferſeth 
cold, and naughty vapours, and ytcldeth a kind of fatnelſs and 
fruitfulneſs, whereby the Seed is made more apt to ſprout, and 
the ground more ſtrong or able to cheriſh the ſame, till it come to 
pertction, through the ſharp, warm, and diſperling quality 
thereof; ſo being beltowed in too great abundance and exceſs, 
whereby the carth is ſurfcited, and as it were overcome, and 
drowned up with too much of this natural goodnels, and 
helpful quality, then all his proper vertues turn to egregious 
vices, as his wholfome ſharpneſs to a fretting, gnawing, and 
deſtroying grecdinels, his comfortable warmneſs to a conſu- 
ming and walting fierineſs, and his gentlenels in diſperling toan 
infectious and venemous pollation, by the joynt qualities of all 
which together, theground is made ncither fit to receive any 
thing from the hand of the Husbandman, nor yet to produce 
or bring forth any of it ſelf, becauſe every good quality is abu- 
{ed or expelled, and nothing but unnaturalne(s , and ficrility 
kft, which like a Serpent lodgcth in the ground,and will ſuffer 
no good thing to have ſociety with it : And thele are the effects 
and miſchiefs which are occaſioned by theſe S:a-breaches, or 
inundations of tae (alt-water. 


' 


The abuſe of | 
falr in exceſs. 


' Ttis certain, that although in the ſalt marſhes, where the Sea Of talr mode. 
cometh in at certain times, and only waſheth or ſprinklcth Facely uſed, 


theground all over, and fo departeth, there is neither want of 
graſs, nor yet complaint of any evil quality in the graſs 3 yet 
It is moſt certain, that no overflow of Salt-water,how little or 


' moderate ſyever, can be truly faid to be wholſom for any kind Nooverflow 
of graſs-ground whatſoever 3 for graſs is compounded of an in- of ſalt warer 
tnite world of plants and fimples, and mott of them of ſ-ve- good for graſs. 


ral natures and qualities, fo that it it give nouriſhment to one, 
yet it may dcltroy ten; neither do I hnd it by any of the An- 
tients, ſimply and properly applicd unto the graſs grounds, but 
firſt unto the arable, in which haviog ſpent its primary, or firli 
{trength upon the ſeed,( which isa great aud greedy devourer,or 
eater up of the ſtrength, and fatneſs of the earth) it then pre- 
Pares and nzkes the grourd more able and tit to bring 
X forth 
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The grounds forth graſs, and that of the beſt and fincſt kind :; for although 
—_— the Malicrs of the Salt-marſhes find a ſingular and rare profit 
F in thoſe grounds for the feeding, breeding, fatting, aud ſuſtain. 

ing of their great Flocks of Sheep 3 which upon theſe Salt 

grounds, they lay they will never ro: or periſh by that univerſal 

Pifeaſe 3 yet they. mutt not impute-it to the great quantity,good. 

neſs,or any growth in the grafs, but to.the ſalt which they lick 

up in thegra(s, and to thefſalt quality of the graſs, which is not 

only an Antidote or preſervative againſt that noyſom and 

pettilent mortality, but alſo a delightful and pleaſant food 

wherein thoſe Cattle take more contentment than in any 0- 

ther thing whatſoever 3 fo that I-mult neceſſarily reſt upon this 

Concluſion, that as more moderate waſhing and overflowing of 

Salt-waters are no certain or particular great helps unto graſ- 
grounds,c{pecially if they be applied thereunto,and to that pur- 

poſe timply at the tirft, without any other preparative or wor- 

king by a former mcans, as by tillage, digging, delving, or the 

A trne cauſe like ; ſo the exceeding great Inundation, or Sca-breaches which 
of barrennefs. Jie Jong ſoaking, and tinking into the earth, muſt necds be a 
certain infallible, and almoſt incurable cauſe of barrenneſs, 

eating, ſpoiling, and conſuming the very roots ot all man- 

ner of plants, trees, and growths, by which the ground is 

Where this made utterly incapable of generation or bringiog forth : and 
Re therefore where theſe great inundations or over-flowings can- 
” not becither prevented or avoided, but as the feafons of the 
' year, they do and muſi hold their courſes 3 there 1 would not 

wiſh atiy man to beſtow cither his labour or his coſt, for it is 

Wed 5s 5 loſs of time,and loſs of ſubſtance : but where it is tobe prevented 
——_— avoided by induſtry, or that thofe over-flowing or Sea- 
: breaches come and happen by caſualty or change.as cither by the 
unnaturalne(s and ſuperabundance of Tides being driven in by 

the violenceand impetuouſneſs of outragtous winds, or by any 

neglect or breach in the Sca-wall, or othcr miſhaps of the like 

nature, which hapneth ſometim.cs ſcarce once in an Age,at the 

rol not above encc or twice in many years 3 in theſe caſcs thcre. 

15 mott certain remedy, and the ground fo ſpoiled and Watted, 

may by art and: indutiry be again reduced and brought to tae 
tormer periction;and-gavdnels 3 nay,many times amcaded BY 
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freed from many faults and ſterile qualities, twhich it was Ci- 
ther naturally addicted, or 'clſe by chance and accident grew 


thereunto, by continual wearing and imployment- without reſt. 


or refrething,* by the artificial means of wholſom manures, or 


other firengthnings which ought to be applied: before thoſe 


faults grow in extremities. 


_ © Now touching the cure of theſe grounds which are thus worn 


out, decayed and made harren by theſe inundations of Salt- 
water, the owner thereof is firſt to draw into his conſideration, 
that as the malignity and evil quality of the earth is grown 
by too much fretting, gnawing, and wafting of the Salt, ſo it 
mult be layed and qualified by a quite contrary -condition, 
which is freſkne(s : the contrary then to Salt-water, mult of ne- 
cellity be freſh-water, ſo that you are' to caſt about your judg- 


theſe grounds upon which the Sea thus breaketh, mult ever be 
the loweſt of all other, ſo that atrue deſcent coming unto. it, 
and a true afcent coming trotriit, there is no hardneſs to con- 
vey any water-courſe thereunto) look how to bring a freſhneſs 


which may conquer and overcome this fatneſs, and that muſt The watering 


” 


. 
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The"manner - 


of the cure, 


therefore be freth water, which by channels, ditches, furrows, beg 
water. 


fluces, and the like. you may bring from any freſh river, ſpring, 
pond, or other freſh-water courſe (though removed ſome di- 
{tance of miles from the place to which you would convey it ) 


' to the very place to which you defire to-have it, : and with'this 


freſh water you ſhall waſh and gently drown over fo much 
of your ſpoiled ground as you ſhall be.able reaſonably to.deal 
withal, in other cos and labour for that-yearz:and if you have 
plenciful ſtore of freſh water, then having! (as Ifaid ). drowhed. 


it over gently,  abvut four inches, orhalf a foot deep; yquiſbalt p, .. 10 aray 
ſo let it lie two or three days, then drain away that water by away the freſh 


the help of back ditches, or by fluces made- for that purpoſe, warer. 


= 


which it the ſituation of the ground deny yon, and that there is 


no ſuch convenicnt conveyance, then you ſhall in the Joweft 
Pirt of the ground (either joyning upon ſome other ſpoiled 
ground, or upon che Sea-wall or bank ) place a Coy, which may 
tither caſt the watcr into the other ground, or elſe over the wall. 
| i 2 and 


* 


. ment,and by the view, lituation,and level of the ground (which gge contrary 
for the moſt part c2n have but little difficulty in it, becauſe helps another. 
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om =—_ and bank into the Sea 3, and having thus. drained away the 
arch, Hirſt watery, you ſhall then open your ſlucces of freſh. was 
ter again, and drown. your ground over the ſecond time, 

and do in. all things: as;:you. did beforc, and. thus according 

to:the plentitulneſs of your freſh. water, you fhall drown 

your ground , or at lcaſt waſh it over with treſh water 

twice a week, beforc' the beginning of. the Spring 3 and if 

the Salt-water. have lain long, or be but new departed, then. 

_ ſhall uſe your freſh; water, for ſome part of the Spring. 

alſo. l 

Helps,if freſh * Now ſorne may obje& unto me here, (and it is a matter al-. 
water be wan» together unlikely) that in ſome of theſe places, where theſe In- 
_ undations and Breaches are, it is impolkible either to tind treſh 
Whether brac. WAter,and to bring freſh water unto them, becauſe all the ſprings 
kifh water be for many miles about, bcing made vaturally blackiſh, and the 
wholſome. . rivers by the infeQtion of the ſalt tides, having loſt the greateſt 
part of their ſweet freſhneſs 3. the Queſtion now reſteth, whe- 

ther theſe brackiſh waters are wholſome for this purpoſe, I, or 

No ? To this I muſt needs anſwer, That they cannot in any 

wiſe be good:for thoſe ſpoiled grounds, becauſe the earth natu- 

rally of: an attraQive and- drawing condition, ſucking and ga-: 

thering unto it ſelf any that isof a ſharp ſweet, or ſower talte, 

and eſpecially . ſaltneſs 3; ſo: that being covered with thoſe 

» brackiſh waters; it will draw - from them only their. ſalt, (of 

which it hath too much already) ard no part of the freſhneſs 

which ſhould: qualific and amend it : therefore, if either your 

ground:be thus ſituated, or your neceffitics thus unſupplicd jt is 
betterthat-you rather forbear this labor of waſhing or drowning, 

yourcarth;. (though it be the firſt, the ſpeedieſt and ſureſt cure 

of all-ocher) than by, watering, it with infinite and unwholſome 

v »..." Waters;- rather encrcaſe: the miſchicf ,, than any way delay. 

714: Its | 


; ; : After: you; have watered your ground, (if: it be a work- 
q tg pothbleto be attained unto) or otherwiſe neglefted, (it being a 
* theobſervati- fhing- not pollible to be found ) you ſhallthen about the latter 
| onstherein. end-of March, plow up all the ground with. a good deep fiitch, 
; . turning up. a large furrow, and laying it into lands, raiſc 
b —_ Mz" them up as4amuch_as;you.can; and make them round, then oe 
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of what-nature or temper the earth is; as whether it be fine ſand, 


rough gravel, ſtiffclay, or a mixt earth,or any of theſe contra- 


ries together : If it be a hae ſand, either white, red,or brown, it 
mattcrs not whether, then you ſhall cake any clean earth which 
is tree trom theſe ſalt wathings, being of a mean or {mall ſtiff 


nels, and likewiſe of as mcan-and litcle richn:{s, which being, ' 
digzed out of- ijome. bank, pit, . or other place where lealt: lols. 


is to be had, you ſhail carry it in tumbrels or carriag.s to the 


new. plowed ground, and there firti lay itin heaps as you do- 


manure 3 then after (pread it over the Land, and being dry, 
with clotting bectlcs-break.it as {mall as you can poilibly.z. for. 
, this hungry Clay being of no rich and tat condition, will fo 
ſuck and draw the falr into it, that it will take away-much of 
the evil quality, and mix'ng his tough quality witiy the looſe- 
condition of the ſand, they wil! both together become apt for: 
fruiciulneſs and-gcneration.. 
. If. the ſpoiled ground be a rough-hard gravclly earth, then 
you ſhall mix or ſpread upon it the. belt and riche(t freſh Clay 
yau can get, or if there be any fuch fruittulne(s near about you, 
then with a good blew Matle, tor that is the cooleſt and the 
freſheſt, and will the ſooneſt draw: out the ſalt trom the gravel, 
and give it a new nouriſhment, whercby any Seed ſhall be fed 
and comforted which is caſt into it. ] 
If the ſpoiled car.h be of. its own nature, a ſtiff and: tough 
Clay , wich is but ſeldom fonnd* ſo near the Sea-ſhore, then 
after the plowing you: ſhall mixit, and cover itover with the 
freſheſt and haeſt: Sand that you can petlibly get, for that will not 
only ſeparate the Salt from the Clay, and-take away the natural 
toughneſs and ſtiffneſs of the fame, which hindereth and ſuffo- 


cateth the tender ſprouts, fo as they cannot .cafily getout'ofthe. 


earth, butalſo by lending a gentle: warmth,: will afſwage the 


cold quality. of the.Clay, .and make it bring forth more abun-- 


dantly. 


The mixture 
of Gravel, 


The mrxrare 
of Clay 


Y. 


Laſtly,. if the ſame ſpoiled earth beof amixed quality , then The mixture 
you ſhall look whether it be binding or looſening. It it be of muxT earthe. 


biading, then you ſhall mix. or cover it with: tine freſh{and 3 
if looſening, then-with a reaſonable rich and tough clay, tor ſo 
you ſhall bzing it to.an-.open:iand comlortable temper, making 


it 
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The ſecond 
Plowing. 


'EleRion of 
Manures. 


The beſt Ma- 
nRUres. 


The ordering 


it able both to receive, cheriſh, and bring forth the Seed; which 


before either too much-wet, or too much drineſs did Rifle and 


bind up within the c!ots and mould, fo as it had no firength to 
bear it (elf through the ſame. ; 

When you have covered your Lands with this mixture, you 
ſhall then plow it over again before Midſummer, turning the 


new-laid czrth unto the old earth, and as ſoon as that labour 


is finiſhed, you ſhall then lade forth your manure or compoſt 
unto it, in which you are to have a great care what manure you 


ele& for that purpoſe, for itis not the richeſt and fatteſt manure, 


as your te agg or Pullens- dung, Lime, Chalk, or Aſhes, 
ycur Horſe-drng, your ſhovelings upon High-ways, your beafts 
hoots, your Horn ſthavings,your H:mp-wecd,or any other Weed 
which groweth near the Sedge of the Sea, neither your Oxe, 
or Cow-dung though of all before-named,that is the beſt, which 
doth the molt good upon theſe ſpoiled grounds, becauſe they 


have all is them a ſtrong quality of faltnefs or ſharpneſs, which - 


will :rather: add than diminiſh the evil quality - of the earth, 
but mr ſiead of theſe,you ſhall take'the mud of dried bottoms of 
Lakes, Ponds, and Ditches cf fref\-water, and the moiſture or 
wetter ſuch mud or-bottoms are, the better it js, or ſtraw which 
is rotced by ſome freſh water-courſe, rain, or the like : byno 
means that which is rotted by the urine or ſtale of horſe or cat- 
tle,for that. is the falteft of all other 3 or:you may take'any Weeds 
which you keygrow in freſh Rivers, Ditches, Ponds, ot Lakes, 
eſpecially thoſe +which -grow-at the Bottoms. +6t Willow; Sal- 
low, or Oficr-Tiees:3 or you may take the ofd rags of woollen 
cloth; :or any other manure which you know to be the wool- 


of the Manure {eſt ' 0b freſheſt,” and with any. of theſe, or:all thoſe together, 


The third ' 
plowing. 


you ſhalb very-plentifully ever yeur ground all over , and im 
mediately: vpcn tbe: .coveting'or laying bn, fee you preſently 
plow it; land after land; tor:toipiveit any long, reſpit after It 
15 ſpread, the Sun out of his attractive and ſtrong natural will 
exhale and draw out all the vertue from your manure, and (© 
ſpoil much of your labour, SH : 
- When .you have thus mianured it, and plowed it, you may 
then let it reſt till Michaelas,. at which time: you may plow it 
the latt time, and then ſowe- it- with the ſtrongeſt and _ 
W cat 
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Wheat you have,of waich the white Pollard is the beſt,and there 
3s no queſtion but if it be ſafe from a izcond Inundation, your 
crop will be.both plentiful and-rich, and alſo acquit and pay 
largely for all your former charges, -The ſecond ycar you need 
but only plow itas aforeſaid and then:ſowe it with good Hemp- 
fed, and be aflured you will have a brave crop ariſe thereof 3 
then the third year you ſhall plow :t as flatas you.can;fiill throw- 
ing it down, and not raiſing it up at all, and then ſows? it with The ſecond 
the beſt Oats you can-get, according, to the'nature and firength year ſowing 
of your Country, and be ſure to harrow it-well, and 40'break and third.. 
every clot, and make the mould as fine as poſhble, and. rHe next 
year after your Oats, lay it for graſs, and-1I dare be bold,;:it will 
bear reaſonable meadow 3 yet would I not have you this year 
to-preſerve it for that purpoſe,but rather.to graze it: wkth-Sheep Laying the 
or Cattle, eſpecially Sheep, of which I'would have you Jay on bans for 
good ſtore 3 for it matters not how near or eloſe to thegrbund © 
they catit. for the next year-it will become to-the talneſs: of 
perfection, and beas profitable or more protitable ground utn 
ever it was, and then you may apply or accommodate it* for 
what uſe they pleaſe, cither arable, Meadow, or for: continual 
grazing, FEE i 
And thus much touching the manner cf reducingiagain;' and Of grazing, 
bringing unto their hrſt perteRtion, all ſorts of grounds which 
have bcen over-flowed, or ſpoiled by Salt-water, or: the Sea- 
breaches, whether it be arable or paſturcz as alſo-theenriching 
or bettering of the ſamc. | 
{ 
CHAP. XIIh it 
Anothcr-way to enrich barren Paſtures, or Meadows, without: 
the help of water, " 


F your barren Paftures or Meadows: be {o (cated, that there is: 

- no poliible means of waſhing or drowning them with water, 
you are then, only. to reſtore and ſtrengthen. them bythe ettica- 
cie of: Manure or Soy], without: any other: help, and: this may- 
divers ways be done, as bythoſe manner of manurings; which. 
Ehave formerly treated of;. But ro go a better, and bmieter way. 
to work, and more for the eaſe and capacity of the plain Hus- 

S bandiman; 


% 


— 
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bandman, whenſoever you ſhall be poſſeſt of theſe barren pa- 
.Clay manure. ures, ik the barrenneſ(s proceed from ſand, or gravel, then ſome 
Husbands ule to manure the paſture over with the belt Clay 

they can-get, farſi laying it on heaps,chen ſpreading it,and lutily, 

with clotting beetles breaking it into as fine dult as they can get 

if, and this labour they commonly pertorm as ſvon as they 

can after Harveit,when the latter ſpring iseaten,and the earth is 

, molt barezbut it the barrenneſs proceed from an hungry,cold,and 
\Meorick earth. dry clay, then the manure 1s with the beſt mooriſh. black carth 
which yhey can get, or with any moitt manure whatſocver, e- 
ſpecially, and above the xeit, when the Soil chat is digged out of 
old ditches, ponds, or dricd up, (tanding lakes, and this carth 
mult be laid plentitully upon the ground in manure heaps, as 
aforeſaid, that is to ſay 3 firti in great heaps, then aftcr broken 
and diſperſed over the whole ground 3 and lalily , broken into 


: {mall duſt, and mixed with the (warth of the ground, and this - 


labour, as the other generally pertormed after the Harveft, asa 
time of: moſt convenience, and giving the earth a fit rcfpir to 
fuck in the ſircogth and comfort of the new carth, and alſo ha- 
ving all the Wiuter, after with his froſts, ſnows, and ſhowers, 
to mellow,ripen,and mix together oneearth with the other: and 
doubtlels, this is a moſt-exceeding good Hnsbandry, and not to 
be refell'd pr.carptagainft by any knowing or ſound judgment 3 
only it is not the molt. abſolute, or beſt of all ways whatſoever, 
but-that others may. be found Yomewhat more near, and ſome- 

what more commodious. 
The beft way Therefore, whenſocver you ſhall hs owner of any of theſe 
woenrich pa- barren paſturcs, or meadows, of -what nature or condition ſoe- 
o__ or met» verthe.carth be;whether proceeding from gravel, ſand, clay, or 
; peltered with any other malignant quality whatſoever, to re- 
duce it to fertility and goodnels in the ſhorteſt time, and to the 
moſt profit, abour the'Month of March, when all paſture grounds 
_ areat the baictt, and do as it were remain at a ſtand b<tween 
decrealing, and increafing, you ſhall begin then co lead forth 
3 your. manure for the retreſhing of theſe Earths, and the nia- 
 TheSoyl of nure-whixha you ſha'l carry unto theſe grounds, ſhall be the ſoil 
+ the ſlrects or of ftreets within C ities or Towns, or the parings avd gatherings 
High-ways, \p of the High-ways, much beaten with trave), alſo the en 
oy 


. 


» 
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for two or three foot decp, which lycth:underyour. dung-hill Earth under | 
when the dung is removed, and carrycd away, for this is moſt Pungtulls, 


Farcjous and rich mould, and is not alcne excellent for this uſe 
but alſo for the uſe of Gardens,for the {trengthning and comfor- 


the comforting both of old and yqung Trees, when at any, time 
their Roots, are bared, or otherwiſe when there groweth any 
mitlike or decreaſing. 


You (hall alſo take the fine carty or mould which is found The. mould 
inthe hollow of old Willow-trees,riling from the root up almolt of Willow 18 
tothe middle ofthe Tree, at leaſt ſo far as the tree is. hollow, for Trees, 


than this, therc-is no carth or mould finer or richer... 


i " 


Ofall theſe manures, or ofany.one of thew, or;of a5 many as 
you cau conveniently get, you ſhall lead forth ſo much as may 
very plentifully manure & cover your ground all over; you ſhall 
firſt Jay it on the carth in rcaſonable big heaps, that the-Sun may 
not exhale the goodneſs out of it,and then at your belt leiſure,6 
ſo ſoon as you canconveniently, you ſhall ſpread it atveclally 
over the field, diſperfing it as equally as you, can, ,unlcſs your 
field be more barren in one place than inanother, which it it be, 
then you ſhall lay the greateſt plenty where it is moſt barren, and 
the les where you find the greateſt fertility; yet,by all means,ſ(ee 
you ſeant not any place, but give every. one his due,z for todo 
otherwiſe would ſhew much i]! husbandry. 1 65nd 

Now it is the uſe of ſome Husbandmen, that. what mould ox 
earth is laid out from {ix a clock in the morning, till three of the 
\ Clock in the afternoon, that they make their Hinds ſpread in the 
evening before they go to ſupper 3 and queftionlels it is a very 
good courſe, and worthy to be"imitated of every good Hus- 

and, 

After you have laid forth your mould, and ſpread it all over 
your paſture or meadow. then you ſhall make ſome boyes,girles, 
or Other people, to pick and gather up all the ſtones, ſticks, or 
other unnecefſary matter which might happen to be led forth 
with the mould, and to pick and liy the paſture fo clean as is 
pollible ; which done;it is to be intended, that yet notwithſtand= 
Ing this ground will Iye exceeding rough, both in reſpe&t of 
the clots of earth, which willnot ealily be broken, as alſo in re- 


* Toenrich 
; Gardens or 
ting of all ſorts of tender plants, and for the uſe of Orchards, for orcharas. 
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Harrowng: 


A new way'of 
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>e& of natural! roughneſs of theſe rich moulds, which at this 
time being digged up in the wet, will not eaſily be ſeparated or 
diſſolved; and therefore when you' have finiſhed the labours be. 
forcſaid; you ſhall let the clots reſi till the Sun and weather have 
dryed-them, then after a ground ſhowr (obſerving to take the 
fir{t that falleth ) you ſhall harrow your ground over, after this 
manner. 

You ſhall cut down a pretty big white Thorn-tree , which 
wecal!l the Hauthorn-tree, and make ſure that it be wonderfull 
thick buſhic and rough'grown ; which done,you ſhall plaſhit as 
flat as you can, and ſpread it as broad as you can ,, and thoſe 
branches or boughes which of neceſfity you muſt cut in ſunder, 
you ſhall again plaſh and thruſt into the body ofthe Tree, bind- 
tg, them with cords or withs fo faft thereto, that they may by 
no' weans fatter or ſhake out, and if any place appear hollow or 
thin, and cannot come to lie hard , firm, and rough upon the 
zround;; then you ſhall take other. rough buſhes and thruſt into 
he hollawplaces , and bind them from ſtirring alſo , till you 
have maifc your plaſh full and equall in all places, and that all 
the roughnels way be as in a flat levell equally touch the ground, 


when you have thus proportioned your w, youſhall then 


take great toggs of wood, or pieces of timber, and with ropes 
bind them on the upper ſide of this rough Harrow, that the poiſe 
or weight of them may keep the rough {id<hard, and firm tothe 


, and then the Harrow will carry this proportion or ti- 


Sure... 
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To the big end of. this harrow , you ſhall hx 2 ſtrong rope 
with a Swingle-tree with Treats, Coller, and Harneſs, and one 
Horſe is fully ſufficient to draw it round about the Paſture or 
Meadow : fo with this Harrow you ſhall harrow the ground all 
over, and it will not cnely break all the hard clots toa very hne 
duft, but alſo diſperſe thcm and drive them into the ground, 
and give ſuch a comfort to the tender roots of the young grals, 
that newly fpringing , that it will double and treble the in- 
creaſe, And for mine own part, this experience I my ſelf have 
ſen upon an extream barren Paſture ground in Middleſex, 
where none oftheſe good moulds or ſoytes could be got 3 but 
this Husbandman was fain to take all the rubbiſh and coorſe earth 
even tothe very ſweepings of his yard,and for want of cnough 
thereof, to take any ordinary earth he could get, and with it he 
dreſt the ground in ſuch ſort as I have now laſt ſhewed you, and 
this'being done in April, he had in June following 2s good 
Meadow as could *be witht for,” and was the firſt Mea- 
dow I faw cnt down in all that' Country : from whence I 

I 2 | draw 


Of Rubbiſh 
andſweepings, 
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draw this concluſion, That where thcic better mules or foy!s 
are not to be had, if yet not notwithſtanding you'take any ox- 
dinary mould or earth whatſoever, and with, it repleniſh your 
Paſture or Meadow ground as is before (hewed, that without 
doubt you ſhall tind an. infinite commodity,and profit thercby; 
Far even the rule of Reaſon, and generall experience ſhews us, 
* thatany freſh or quick mould comming to the xoot of: th: G:afs, 
when it 1s ſpringing, muſt needs be an infinite comtort there- 
unto, and. make it proſper, and ſhoot up with a doubie haſte ; 
and therefore 1 would have every Husbandman to make much of 
the rubbiſh; ſweepings, parings, and. ſpilings of his houſe ayd 
Jars, and alſo of ſhovellings upof the kigh-wayes, back-lanes, 
and other ſuch places 3 and-eſpecially if they be any thing clayie, 
6r:mooriih, or ſandy mixt with any other foyl 3 for of them he 
fhall find great uſe, according tothe Husbandry and expericnce: 
already deſcribed. | FE LO ON hn 
Laſtly, There is not anything that moxeenxicheth'Pafiure or 
PR. mcadow ground thcn Wears S, beivgithtaly -Tcattcred and 
ſpread over the ſame 3 and this Jabour would ever be done at the 
latter end of April, for then Graſs is beginning to ſhootup, and. 
at that time hnding a camfort, the encreaſe will mutt: ply excer- . 
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 Hopp to enrich.aud mah? the moſt 


harreu ſcyl to hear exceileut:; 
good Paſture or Meadow. 


hs ayes [0-; O ſpeak, then of the hettering and enriching; of. thc fe barres 
enrich earth. £arths, and reducing them ,to.good-Paltuzg er. Meadow, i 
7 + isto be undgrRood. that there axe but twocentain: wayesto come 
paſs and effe& the ſame, namely, water or manye.- ' | 
You arethen,when you go about thisprofitable labour,to con» 
fider the ficvation of the carth.you would convert to Paſiure, 
and to cle for this purpoſe, the beſt, of this work earch you can 
find, and.that which lyes loweſt.ox,elſe that which js ſa:deſcer- 
ding, as-thatithe bottom thercof may. ſixgtch tothe lowelt part 
of the continent, for the lower that ſuch grounds lye, the ſooner 
they are wade gocd.and brovght to protit; Next,you ſhall conn 
EET. . Aer 
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ſider what burthen of graſs it bears, and whether the graſs be 
clean and intire of it ſelt (which is the beſt and likelielt ſoyl to 
be made fruitfult') or elſe mixt with other worſer growths, as 
Thiſtle, Heath, Broom, or ſuch like, and if it be burthened with 
any of theſe naughty weeds , you ſhall firſt deſtroy them by 
{tubbing them up by the roots, and by burning the upper ſwarth 
of the earth with dry ſtraw mixt with the Weeds which you 
ſhall cur from the ſame, then it ſhall be good for certain nights, 
both before the firſt and latter ſpring, to fold your ſheep upon 
this giound,and that not ina ſcant manner, but very plentif], 
ſo0.as the dung of them may cover overall the carth,and their feet” 


trampling upon the ground, may, not only beat in the dung,but 


alſo beat off all the (warth from the earth , that where the 


Fold goeth ,, © there little or no graſs may be perceived 3.. 


then whilett the ground is ſofr, and thus trampled, you ſhall 
ſow.it alt over with Hay-ſecds, and then with your flat board 
beetles, beat the ground ſmooth and plzin, which done, you 


ſhall then ftrow, or thinly cover the ground* with the rotten. - 


ſtadds of Hay-ſtacks., ' and the moyſt bottoms of Hay-barns, 
2nd, over that, you ſhall ſpread other (trong.marure, of which, 


Houſe-dung, or Horſe-dung, and mans ordure mixt together is - 


the beſt, or tor want of ſuch, cither the manure of Oxen, Kine, 
or other beafis 3 and this manure alſo you ſhall ſpread very 


thin. uoon the ground, and ſo let it lye till” the Graſs come up + 


through the ſame, which Graſs you ſhall by no means graze 
or feed with your CattelI,, but being come to the perf:&nels of 
growth, you ſhall mow it down 3 and alchorgh it will be the 
. firſt year but ſhort and very coorſe, yet it skillcth not ;, for the 
enſuing years ſhall it yield profit , and bring forth both ſ0 
good graſs, and ſuch plenty thereof as reaſon. bly you can re- 
quire 3 for this ts but the firſt making of your ground,ind altera- 
tion "of the nature thereof: neither ſh11l hou thus drefs your 
ground every year, but once in twenty or 49 ycars,having plenty 
of water to relieve it, When thercfore you have thus at firlt one- 


ly prepared your ground by deftroying the barren g 


thereof, and by manuring, ſo-ving, and dretiing it,you ſhall then, 
carefully ſcarch about the higheft parts of the ground, and tht 
higheſt patts of afl other grounds, any way neighbouring rountl - 
We ; abou tus 
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V and 
mow to water. 


about it, and ſomewhat above the level thereof,to ſee if you can 


tind any Springs in the ſame (as doubtleſs you cannot chuſe bit 


do, except the ground he of more then firange nature 3) and the 
heads of all ſuch ſprings as you ſhall tind , you ſhall by gutters 


and channels draw into thoſe ditches which ſhall compaſs your 
meadow round about, obſerving either to bring the water into 
[that part of the meadow ditch which ever lyeth higheſt, and fo 


let it have a currant paſſige through the ditches down to thc 
lower part thereof, and ſo into ſome Lake, Brook,or other chan- 
nell, and in this fort you may bring your water a mile or two :; 
Nay, I have ſeen. watcr brought for this purpoſe, three or four 
mils, and the gain thercof hath quit the charge in very plenti- 
full manner. . 

But if you cannot find any Spring at all, nor can have the 
help ofany Lake, Brook, River, or other channel! of moving 
water, (Which is a doubt too curious, as being caſt beyond the 
Moon) you ſhall then not onely cali ditches abaut this your Mea- 
dow ground, but alſo'about all other grounds, which ſhall lye a- 
bout, and that in ſuch ſort,that they all may have no paſſage but 
into the upper part of the meadow ditch, fo that what rain ſo- 
ever ſhall fall from the Skie upon thoſe earths, it ſhall be recei- 
ved into thoſe ditches, and by them conveyed into the meadow 
ditch : and to augment the ſtore of this water, you ſhall alſo in 
ſundry parts of thoſe upper grounds which are above the mea- 
dow in placcs moſt convenient, dig large Ponds or Pits, which 
both of then.{. Ives way breed, and alſo receive all ſuch water as 
{hall fall neer abcut thcm, and thoſe Ponds or Pits being filled 
(as in the winter time nceeflarily they muſt necds be at every 
glut of rain) you ſhall preſently by ſmall drains, made for 
that purpoſe, let the water out from them into the ditches, and 
{o into the meadow ditch , and fo ſtopping all the drains 
again , niake the Ponds or Pits capable to receive more wa- 
tEr. 

When you have thus made your ground rich with water, and 
that you ſce it flow (as in the winter time neceſſarily it mult ) 
in plcntifull manner through all your ditches, you ſhall then 


"twice or thrice in the year, or oftner, as you ſhal] then think 


meet in the moſt conveni:nteſt places of the meadow ditch, 
| ttop 
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op the ſame, and make the water to tile above his bounds,and 


to over-flow and cover your meadow ground all over ,' and it 


it be a flat level ground , if you let the water thus covering it 
to lye upon the ſame the ſpace of four or five dayes, or a week , 
it ſhall not be amiſs 3 and then you may water. it the {.]domer. 
But if it lye againſt the fide of a hill, fo that the water cannot 
reli upon the fame, then you ſhall waſh it all over, leaving no 
part unmoyſtened 3 and this you ſhall do the oftner , according 
as the water ſhall fall out , and your water grow more or.lcfs 
plentifull. 

Now for the beſt ſeaſon or time of the ycar for: this watcring 


of meadows are fully caten, and cattel for the moſt part are 
taken up into the houſe (untill the end of April (,at the which 
time graſs beginncth to ſpring and ariſe from the ground) yon 
may water all your meadows at your pleaſure without danger 
if you have water enough at your pleaſure , and may ſpend or 
foare at your will 3 yettodo 1n the bett perfection, and whcere- 
by your ground may receive the greateſt benchit z you fhall un- 
deritand, that the onely time for the watering of your weadows, 
is, immediately after any great Flux of rain , falling in the 
Winter, any time b:fore Miy , when the watcris molt muddy, 
foul, and troubled, for thea it garricth with ita ſoy} or compoR, 
which being left upon the ground, wondertully curicheth jt, 
and makes it fruitful! beyond expectation, as daily is ſecn in 
thoſe hard Countries, where almoſt no graſs grows but by this 
induſtry: And here you mult obſerve;that as you thus water one 
ground, ſo you may watcr many , having ever refpe& to begin 


with the higheſt, and ſo let the water paſs out of one ground into - 


another, untill it come to the lowelt, which commonly is ever: 


the moſt flat and level.and there you: may let the water remain. ſo : 
long as you think good /as was before thewed) and then [ctit out: 


into other waſt ditches or rivers, . And here you ſhall kaow,that 
this loweſt ground will ever be the molt fruittull , as -w-l! 
becauſe it ly.th the warmeit, moyficft, and fatelt from ftoims- 


and tempeſts, and alſo b:cauſe what :ſoyl or other goodnels this - 


over-Aow of water, or the rain .waſheth from othcr grounds, it * 
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of meadows,you ſhall underltand, that from Alhallowtide,which Erol 


is the beginning of November (and at which time all after-growth ring. 
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Jeaveth upon. this, and ſo daily encreafeth the fertility, from 
whence you ſhall gather, that at the Hrſt making of thele mea. 
dow.grounds, you may beſtow lels coſt cf manure and other 
' charg:s$ upoa this loweſt, flat, !evel ground, than on the high. 
et: and ſo by that rule alſo, obſcrve to bcitow on the highett 
ground , and the higheſt part of the higheſt ground ever the 
greatelt abundance of manure, and ſoas you ſhall deſcend lower 
and lower, to lay your manurethinner and thinner, yer not any 
part utterly unfurniſhed and void of compott z yet, as before [ 
faid, youare to remember, that theſe meadow grounds need not 
thus much uſe of manure (having this benefit of water, and the 
firſt years drefling as was ſhewed in.the beginning ofthis Chap. 
ter) above once in twenty years z nay, it may be,not above once 
in a mans life time, | | 
And here allo is to be conlidered, that the water which com- 
meth' fromClay or Marl grounds,being thick,muddy,and puddy, 
is much betterand richer than that which commeth from ſand : 
gravel, or pibble, and fo runneth clear and ſmooth, for that ra- 
3 - ther doth wath away and conſume the goodneſs of the ground, 
VB than any way add {trength thercunts. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the wnriching and dieſſing of Barren grounds, for the 
- uſe of Hemp er Flax. 


Grounds in WV OU ſhall underfiand, that there are two forts of grounds, 
For Hemp or which out of their own natures utteriy rcfuſe to, kear 
Flas. Hemp or Flax 3. that is, the rich {tiff black Clay, of tough ſolid 
and faſt mould, whoſe cxtreame fertility and fatnels giyeth 
ſach a ſarcharge to the- increaſe of the (ecd, that-either with | 
the rankneſs it manetk all mto Bun and no,rind'; ;or eiſe the 
ſced being tender, and thc monld fad and heavy, it burieth it 
ſo deep therein, that it can by- no meais get out of the ſames 
The other is the molt vile and cxtreme barren ground, which 
by reaſon of the climate wherein it 1lycs, 15 to cxce<ding ſterile 
and unfruictull, that it will nejther boar theſe feeds, nor any 
other good-ſeed, And of thife rwo ſoyls«nly 3 purpoſe in this 
place to treat; ior which, {uch fcy1sa5 will naturally & commodi- 
ouſly bcar theſe ſeeds, I have nothing to do, in- that I bave ſut- 
F-oxq EE ficiently 
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ficiently written of them in mine Englifs Hushandman, and- Eng- 
liſp Houſewife, which are books onely-tar good grounds, but this 
for all ſuch grounds as arc utterly held without cure, | 


-To begin then with the ſtiffblack Clay, which albeit it be gay clay 
very rich for Corn; is moſt poor for-theſe ſeeds, when you Fen, _ 


would reduce and bring it to bear Hcmpor Flax; which neer 
unto. the Sea-coatt is of greater price and commodity than Corn 
any way can be, eſpecially adjoyning unto any place of fiſhing, 
_ in reſpect of Nets and other Engines which is to be made of the 
fame, and which being daily waſted and conſumed, mult like- 
wiſe be daily replenifked 3 you muſt firſt with a ſtrong plough,fit- 
forthe natpre of ſuch land , plow upſo much, ground as you 
' intend to ſow Hemp or Flax: upon, about the midft of May , 
ifthe weather be ſeaſonable, and the ground: not too hard : if 
otherwiſe, you muſt ſtay tilla ſhowr do fall, and that the carth 
be moiſtned, then ſhall you hack it and break the clots in {mall 
pieces; then with the ſalt Sea-ſand, you ſhall ſand it very plenti- 
tally; but if that be not to be gotten, and 'that'you be very well 
" afſured of the natural richneſs of the carth,: you ſhall then. ſand. 
it with the beſt Red ſand you carv get:or- hind neex unto; you ;- 
and upon every Acre of ground you thus ſand'with fxeſhifand , 
you ſhall ſow three buſhels of Bay-ſalt, and then plowup again! 
the earth, ſand and falt together, which would be dane [ about; 
the latter end of the year, /as-aftex Michaelmas ;;.andi {6 let the, 
ground reſt till ſced-tinre,:at' which time you ſball-firi-befare:; 
you plough it,go down to the low rocks on which-the Sea; beats;; 
and from thence with drags and other Engines ,, gather'thoſe; 
broad leaved black weeds, which are called Orewood, and grow; 
in great tufts, and abundance about the ſhore 3 arid theſe.weeds 
you ſhall bring-/to:your 'Hemp-land, 'and-cover it: all ayer with! 
the ſame, and then you ſhall plow it again;/buryingthe weeds 
within the carth;. £200 bricvat 5:3 ni bo diadtel 
And herein is-to be obſerved, that in'any_ wift: youwnſt lay 
| theſe weeds as wet upon the Land as when you bringithem out 
ofthe Sea, provided ſtill, that you add noother wet unto: them 
but the ſalt- water, for ſo they are-oball ſoyls and mamnutes; what» 
ſoever the onely. beſhand fruicfulleſt; and moſt eſpecial for'thaſe 
ſeeds, znd breed ati incxeafe Ad” DINE } of iy a 5 
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| When you have thus plowed over the ground, you ſhall thcn 
hack it: again, and then ſow it with either Hemp or Flax- 
{eed, which you pleaſe, and after it'is ſown, you ſhall then 


 harrow ir (and not before) and you ſhall be carefull to harrow 
| it into as fine mould as you can, and this mould is likely to 


run fine enough, as well by reaſon of the fertility, as alſo of 


-tac mixturez yet what clots you cannot-break with your Har- 


rows, thoſe. you ſhall break with your clotting-beetle , and 
fuch like tools then after the tirlt great ſhowr which ſhall fa'l 
after your ſowing, -you fhall ran over your lznJ thus town 
with your back Harrows, that is, with a pair of large Har- 
rows, the wrong lide turned upward, to wit, the teeth turced 
from the earth, and theback towards the earth 3 and it need be, 
you hall lay 'upon! the: Harrows ſome indifferent hezvy piece 
of wood ,+which may-keep the back 'of the Harrows clofer to 
the ground, and ſo go over all the earth, and lay it as ſmooth and 
light-as is pothble, without leaving the ſmalleſt clot that may 
be -unbroken, i: Npw/:if-the,_ ground be ſown with Hemp, you ' 
ſhalt not thitik of weeding it at' all, becauſe Hemp is ſo (wilt a 
grower, and ſuch a poyſon unto all weeds, that it over-runneth, 
choaketh..and deſtroyeth them 5 'but if it be fown with Plax or 
Line, which is a-muck tenderer f(ced, and bringeth forth more 
tender-leaves and branches, ' then you ſhall watch what weeds 
you fee fpringaup, and-in their firft growth pluck them up and 
caſt them away, till you-behold'your Flax or Line to be grown 
above! the! weeds; and then you may let it alone alſo, for after 
it hath once; gotten height, it will not be over-grown with. 
weeds.: bas b | 
: Now touching the other foyl, which through the extreame 
barrenneſs thereof, refuſing to bring forthany. good fruit at all; 
you ſhalt in all points dreſs it, as you dreſs your plain clayes, 
deſcribed in the ſecond Chapter of this Book, beginning at the: 
fame time of the year that is then appointed', or (if more neceſ- 
fary occaſions hold'you) if you begin later, it ſhall not be a- 
miſs, and then at Michaelmas you ſhall plow it over the ſecond 
tims, and manure it with fea-weeds, and fo letit lyc at reſt till 
Marth (which is ſeed time) and then plow it again, and ma- 
murc it with ſea-weeds again, and after the plowing, you rs 
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hack it, and if in the hacking you tind the earth, ſtiff and tough 


then you ſhall harrow it before you ſow it ,_ and harrow 
it again, breaking the carth ſo ſmall, and laying it ſo ſaooch 
as pothible you can, uſing the help both of the clotting beetles, 
and all other tools which may be available for breaking the 
earth and making the mould as fine as any aſhesz then after the 
firſt great ſhowr of rain, perceiving the ground to be well 
moittned, you ſhall inſtead of the back Harrows (which upon 
this earth may be too light ) take the you! rowler which is de- 
ſcribed in the book of the Exgliſh Husbandman, being a great 
round piece of timber of many ſquares, drawn «ither by Horſe 
or Oxen,but a ſingle Horſe is be(t,both in reſpe& of much tread- 
ing the ground as allo for the ſwift going away or drawing of the 
ſame : for the ſwifter it is drawn, the better it breaketh the 
ground, and the lighter it leavetk the mould : and with, this 
rouler, you ſhall run over and ſmooth your ground very well, 
: leaving noclot unbroken, and ſo let it. reſt, > 41re 


As for the weeding of this ground, you ſhall not reſpect it at Weeding. 


all, for naturally it will put up no weed, the very ground of it 
ſcIf being a very great enemy thereunto, nor ſhall you need to 
dreſs this ground in the, form before ſaid, but once in eight or 
ten years : only every ſeed time, when you plow it (as you ſhall 
not need to plow it at any time, but ſeed time only) you ſhall be- 
fore the plowing, cover or manure the Land with the {ea-weed 
before ſpoken of, which will give ſtrength enough to the ground, 
without any other alliſtance. 


CHAP. XVI. 


The manner of ſtacking of all Kind of grain or pulſe with 
greateſt ſafety, and leaſt loſs. 


IN theſe barren and hard Countries, of which I have formerly 
written, all ſorts of buildings are exceeding coftly and ſcarce , 
both in reſpe& of the clime, which is commonly moſt extreme 
-. cold, mountaimobs; and much ſubje& to ſtorm and tempeſt, as 
alſo through the great want of Wood and . Timber, w ch, in 
- thoſe hard ſoyts doth hardly or neyer proſper, and therefore in 
© ſuch places buildings muſt be both. ſmall-and dear, fo.that it 
- "will be very hard for the Hudbpadmanco have houſe-roorm = 
42%, 2 a 
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-aIl his icorn 3 but that of neceffity he mult be inforced to fiack 


much, or'the moſt part of his Corn:without doors, which albeit 
it be-a thing very uſuall in this Kingdome, yet is it in many pla. 


- ces /fo'infutficiently done, that the loſs which redounds thereby 
(partly by/the moyſture of the ground, which-commonly doth 


rot and: fpoyl-at leaſt a yard thickneſs of the bottom of the 
Stack next the ground, and partly through. Mice, Rats, and 0- 


-ther Vermine, which breeding in the Stack, do'eat and d:vour a 


great partthereof,as allo through many ſuch like negligent cau- 
Fes) is greater thana'Husband may with his credit be guilty of, 
ora protitabe Husband-wilÞ by any means ſuffer to! be\lolt ſo 


- negh gperit, '- Way 


- *To/fhew then the manner how to ſtack or mow your Corn 
without-doores, in-ſuch fort, as neither the ground ſhall ror it, 


--nor theſe vermines deſtroy it, nor any other loſs [come to it by 
«- Way of fl-Husbandry,y you ſhall fclt cauſetour pieces of timber, 


or four ſtones, to behewed broad and round at the neither end; 


-—-1 " Kkethefaſhion ofa Sugar-loah, or this gue, 


& © 3 - .- 


-, And theſe pieces of wood or ſtone ſhall:be in length three- 
foot or thqeabout, and in compaſs: or breadth at-rhe bottom. , 


' two foot; of a foot 'and' a halt, .and at the top not above one 
*foot : theſe fonr'pieces of wodd dr fione you ſhall place in your: 
[_"Rack-yatt ,* or 'other convenient: place necr your thraſhing-- 
5] 
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floor, and you ſhall place them four ſquare, of an qa! di- 
fance one from another : then you ſhall cut out four ſmegth 
boards of two inches and a half thick at the leaſt, and full three 

foot (quare every way, and theſe boards you ſhall lay upon the- 
heads or narrow tops of theſe ſtones or, pieces ar timber accoxd-- 


ing to this Figure. | aied:re.cro 0 
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Then-ſhall you-take ſtrong over layes-of wood; and lay them 
four ſquare from one board to another, according to this Fi-- 
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And then upon theſe over-layers you ſhall lay other ſmaller 
poles cloſe one by another, and then upon them you ſhall mow 
or ſtack your Corn, whether it be Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Peaſe, or any other kind of grain, and be ſure if you make your 
ſtack handſome and upright, which confiſteth in the Art and 
Workmanſhip of the Workman, you ſhall never: receive loſs 'in 
your Corn : for the raiſing of it thus two'or three foot from the 
ground, will preſerve it from all moiſture or hurt thereof, and 
the broad boards which cover the four ground-poſis will not 
ſuffer any Mice or other vermine to aſcend or come into the 
ſame. ' 

Now for the manner of laying.your Corn into the Stack , 
you ſhall be ſure to turn the part of the ſheaf where the cares 
of the Corn lye ever inward into the Stack, and the other which 
is the ſiraw end, you ſhall ever turn outward, and by that means 
you ſhallbe affured that no flying Foul, as Pigeons, Crowsand 
ſuch like, can do you any hurt or annoyance upon the ſame : 
Laſily, you ſhall underſtand, that you.may make theſe Stacks ei- 
ther round, ſquare, or long-wife, yet round is the ſafe(t,and if you 
do make them longwiſe,then you ſhallfet them upon ſix ground 
polis,or cight,according to the length and'proportion you would 
have it, and after your-Stack-is made. you ſhall then thatch it ve- 
ry well to keep out the wet 3 alſo if when you do Stack your 
Wheat, you do top your Stack with Oats or other courſe grain, 
it will be ſo much the-better, and the Wheat will lye in greater 
ſafety : for no part of a Stack. well made, eſpecially a round 
Stack, will fo ſoon take wet or hurt, as the top thereof, 


. CHAP. XxvIl«. 


The diſeaſes and imperfe&ions which bappen to all manner 
of Grain. 


Lbeit the manner of Stacking and laying up of Corn or 

"A Grain in the torm before ſhewed, may to every one givc 
an aſſurance for the ſafe and profitable keeping thereof as long 
as it indareth therein, and abideth in the care, yet becauſe di- 
vers necelfhities may compel! the Husbandman to thraſh out his 
Corn, as cither, tor preſcat uſe of Straw, Chaff, Garbage, —_ 
' tne 
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other commoditics needfull unto him (as the ſeaſon of the year 


73. 


ſhall fall out) T think it moſt neceffary in this place, to ſhew how 
all manner of Grain and Pulſe, of what nature ſoever, may moſt 
fafely and profitably be kept from all manner of annoyances, or 
corruptions whatſoever, being a work of that utility and good- 
neſs, that not any belonging to the Husbandman doth exceed 
it : Nor ſhall it be ſufficient to ſhew the offences and diſeaſes of 
Grain with their cures and healthful prefervations, whillt it 
is in the Husbandmans poſſetiton, but alſo whilft it is in the 
earth. and at the mercy of cold, heat, moyſineſs, or dryneſs , 

and not onely ſubje&t to the malignant influences of Stars 

and Planets, with the encreafing and decreaſing of the Moon 

and her operations : but alſo of divers other hurtfull Vermine z 
a birds, worms, piſmires, dorrs, fnails, moals, and other 
ſuch like : ſome whereof conſume and devour the grain ere it 
ſprout, other ſprouting when the kernel is rotten , and turn- 
ed to ſweet ſubliance, and others after it is fprouted, by devou- 
ring the firtt tender leaves, before they have any ſtrength to ap- 

prar above earth, being as it were but ſoft white threads not 

changed into the fir:nzth of-green, becauſe the air and Sun 

hath not yet lookt upon it. 


To begin then with the firſt enemies of corn or grain, after Crows , 


it is thrown into the earth, there is none more noyſome then Pidgeons, and 
Crows, and Choughes, and other ſmaller birds, which flocking Þ#ds. 


after the ſeeds-man will in a manner devour and gather up the 
grain as faft as it is ſown : for as according to the old ſaying, 
That many hands make light work, ſo many of their mouths 
(being creatures that ever flye in flocks together) and their much 
nimbleneſs in devouring , ſoon rob the earth of her ſtore , 
and deprive the labouring Husbandman of very much profit z 
and the Grain which the creatures do moſt conſume, is all man-' 
ner of white Corn, as Wheat of alt kinds, Rye and Oats, as alſo 
Hemp-ſeed, Lin-ſeed , Rape-ſecd, and ſuch like : Neither are 
they only offenſive during this time of ſowing , but after it is 
ſown and covered, digging it with their ſtrong bills out of the 
earth, and ſo making the waſte greater and greater. 


The prevention or cure of this evill, is divers, as the affeQi- 54, cure, 


ons of people, and cuſtom of Countries do inſtruc them : for 
| fome 
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ſome {eſpecially the F rench-men) uſe when they ſow theſe grains 
. and ſeeds, firſt to ſprinkle it with the dregs or lees of their bit- 


tereft oyles, which when theſe devouring fowls do taſte , they 
refuſe to do any further hurt : Others uſe to ſow Pigeons dung 
or Lime with their ſeed, which ſiicking unto the grain , the 


_unſavorine(s thereof will-make the fowl caſt up the grain a- 


gain, and leave to do further hurt, But foraſmuch as theſe 


medicines cannot ever be had, nor are ever wholeſome for every 
ground, the onely beſt and ſafeſt means to prevent this evil, is, 


to have. ever ſome young boy, with bow and arrows to follow 
the, ſeed-man and Harrows, making. a great noiſc and accla. 
mation-,. and ſhooting his Arrows where he ſhall ſee theſe de- 
vourers light, not.ceafing, but chafing them from the Land, and. 
not ſuffering them at any time to light upon the ſame, and theſe 
ſervants are called Field-keepers, or Crow-kcepers, being of no 
les uſe and profit (for the time) then any other ſervants what- 
ſcever. . Nor is it ſufficient to have the Field-keepers for the bare 
time of ſeed-only ,- whileft the grain is in ſowing, but he ſhall 
alio- maintain them; untill ſuch time as:you ſee the grain ap- 
pear above the carth, which for Wheat er Rye, becauſe they are 
winter ſeeds, and fo tonger in ſprouting, will ask a full month 3 
forall other ſecds-which axe ſown in the Spring, or Snmmer, a 


- [fortnight is full. ſufficient :' And;this Field keeper ſhall not fail to 


be:in the field an;hqur, before Sun-in the morning, and ſo: con« 
tinuc till half an; hour - after Sunſet in the evening, for at the 
rilivg and ſetting of the Sun is ever done the greatefimiſchief, 
for then are all cicatures, molt eager and hungry 3 and though 
the, indurange may-promiſe much pain-and troublc, yet que- 
Gignles the labour to any{ree dpigit,:is both cafic , and plea- 
bor, !' 5 bj mu toon BIG Cy ITUPESY C553 3524 

. Alſo if youn Ficld-keeper, inſtead othis bow: and arrows, do 
uſe-to-{hqot-off a-musket,; ox Harquebuſh, the report thercof will 


” aPPear-Mgerg tcrtible to theſe enemies of Corn, and the profit 


thereof will bea gxeat deal'more : for a ſhot or two of powder 
will ſave more Corn, ithag-a;weeks whooping and ſhouting , 


.. onely:you-mulk obſerve, that you Ficld-kecper uſe no bullet or 
be hail-hot, for ſa:hs may-turn ſaving to killing; Now roach- 


ing the dcliracion which theſe creatures make of Corn after it 
| is 
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is ſtackt up by tearing off the thatch, and digging holes and pits 
th&cin 3 to prevent that, you ſhall cauſe the chatcher to ſcatter 
upon the thatch, great ſtore of aſhes of any kind, or cHe Lime, 
that as the Pidgeons or- Crows tear up the ſtraw, the Lime or 
aſhes will ſparkle into their eyes. and nares, which ' they will 
not indure z- as for thoſe parts of the ttack which cannot be 
thatcht, as the ſides and ends 3 upon them you ſhall prick divers 
ſcare-crows, as dead Crows, or dead Pidgeons, or any other 
rags,as the ſhape of a man, made cither of thurb-ropes ot hay or 
ftraw,or cle ſome old caſt-away apparel; ſftopt with ſtraw, & ſo 
fixed on the ſtack, alſo in this caſe you may. ufe-Clap-mills, '-or 


ſach-like toys, which make a great noiſe.But to conclude,the beft 


prevention for theſe Creaturesif you want ability to maintaina 
field-keeper) is to take long lines of pack-thread,jand in them to 
knit divers feathers of divers colours, eſpecially white:ones, and 
with little ſtakes ſo faſten them over the Corn, that with every 
breath of wind the feathers may dance and turn about, and the 
nearer that theſe blinks or ſcares come to the ground ( when the 
Corn is new ſown) ſo much the better it is, leaſt the fowl find- 
ing a way to creep under them, begin not to reſpe& themzſo that 
a hand ortwo from the ground is ſufficient; Provided that the 
feathers and ſcares have liberty toplay and move. , _ . 
But if it be to ſave Corn in, ripening, that is to fay, a little 
before it be reapt, when the cars begin to harden, or when it h- 
eth in ſingle ſheaf upon the Land, for then fowl-and birdsdo as 
great miſchief, as at any other ſeaſon, it ſhall then be fit that 
you raiſe theſe lines or ſcares upon higher ſtakes, {o as they may 
play as much above the cars of Corn, as before: they did above 
[the earth 3 and amongſt theſe ſcares thus made upon lines in ſun- 
dry parts of the field, you ſhall upon other ſtakes place many:0- 
ther bigger ſcares, as dead Crows,Pics, Gleade, Pigeons, or ſuch 
like, as alſo the proportion of a man formerly ſhewed you, :or 
any rags of cloath being black, fowl, and ugly, like Bakers mal- 
kins; and than this , there is no ſafer way forthe defence 
Grain or Corn from theſe Birds, and ſuch like. | 


The next great devourcrs or conſumers of grain are Piſmires Of Piſmires. 


or Ants, which although it be but a little Creature, yet it is fo 
kbourſome, that the grain which they. carry away or deſiroy by 
cating amounteth to a great quantity, and the miſchiet which 
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theſe little -vermine do, after the Corn is covered in the ground, 
and. before: it fprout, for they creeping in at the [little chinks of 
the earth, and 'indingthe Corn, -cither drag it out, oreat it, fo 
that it_cannotgrow, and:the grain which:they moſt hurt, is a} 
wanger:of white Cor,eſpecially:your fineſt and ſmalleſt Wheat, 
f#0rthe kin or hull is thinnelt, and the kernel white and ſweet» 
eft-: allo to bagley they db much-hurt, efpecially that which is 
tu!teſt and boſt 3 likewiſe to Rye, Hemp-ſced, Lin-ſced,and Rape- 
fecd ; 1as-for Oats, (becaule it is double hull*d, and alſo your 
great whole! ſtraw. wheat, and polard-. wheat, whick: is thick 
hull'd; thqriburt as nat: fo muth to-theu; and anto pulſe. no- 
thing at-ald, becaute: they are too heavy, too thick:skinned, and 
ditter inctafie.. + | 
The Cure. The beſt cure and prevention for theſe Piſmires, is, to ſearch 
your Corn-fields well, eſpecially under hedges and old trees, and 
\anthe top of Mglc-hils,andifyou find any beds orbills of Ants 
-or Piſmires; prdendyafter Sun-ſ{ctting;' with hot-ſcalding wa- 
Ter to drown the beds-or hills, or with wet ſtraw and fire; 'to- 
anake ſuch a fmoak upon them, as may:finbther: them to'death : 
-alſo #f you ' manure your Corn-lands with afbes, lime, or falt- 
Find, you-fhalb be well affored it will never breed Piſmires. 
Next unto theſe, your Dores; orgteat black. Clocks art: ve- 
»hetrhenc defiroyers of aliikind: of Corn, bath white: Corn {and 
-Palfe; whilſt it:liech dry on the earth, and/before- It {prout 3tor 
?for afteritbegimmeth to ſprout , they do no:more touch it, and 
"theſe Dorcsdeſiroy'itin the fame manner. as the Piſmires do, by 
_—_— at the finall crevices of the earth, and finding the 
Frain,idb xs ſongasit is dry, feed thereon/; and though they are 
- -tiohoarders, qr gatherevs togethicr of the. grain, keeping it in. 
-hetpsin try ;places, us the: Paſmires/and/other vermine do, yet 
' they are great' feeders thereon, and'that continually : bzudes, 
they will ever chuſe-out the fulleſt and beſt Corn, and leave the 
leaner, whereby chey-doithe Husbandman double injury,as fitlt 
i\ocQevour.anthten:w devious but the veſtonly:; | 
Elic Cure, The cure or preveniont:fur.chele Dores, or blac's Clocks, is 
:4in21712 2h SeeT ime coatake greatifmaaks: in. your Corn-niclds, which 
oavill preſentiy.chaſe them from thence,tor they are the greateſt 
/ anencs- thats hetoall mannes/of inoak. 3 but if that be not 
Fitz? 3 bins YR 724-371,4 O07 hit%* 4 &ifhcient,, 
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fafficient, then immediately: before you. ſowe'your:Corn;. you 
ſhall very lightly fowe your Land with ſharp Lime; and when» 
fever the Dore ſhall find the ſmel], or taſte thereof , preſencly 
he will departs or if he eateth of the grain that. toucheth. the 
Lime, it i5a preſent Poyſon unto himyand there he dicth, 229 70 
After theſe, your field Rats and Mice arevery vehement [de+ Of field Rats 
ſtroyers of all manner of grain or Seeds before theyi ſprout; elpes and Mice. 
cially all forts of wheat, and all forts of pulſe, becauſe for che 
moſt part thoſe kind of grains in many: Soyls are ſown-under 
furrows, and notharrowed;- ſo. that the 'furrows at tirkt lying;a 
little ho'low;-theſs:Vermines getting :inbetween the: earth-and 
them, willnot only-devonr/and eat aigreavpart of. the grajin;but 

alfo gather together great heaps thereof! into cheir nelt, as isof+ 
ten ſeen when at any time'their nelts are fonnd, ſome-having, 

more; ſome lels, according to their Jabours. 0-408 
And- albeit in other Soils where the grain is fown above -tur- 

row, anMoharrowediin, and Jaid:'much' more cloſe and ſife, 

they catinat do' fo much hurtasin the former, yet: even with 

theſe they will with their-feet dig gat the Corn in-groat abum- 

dance, and though in leſs meaſure; yer do hurt that is unſuffera- 

ble; ſo that to conclude, neither Rye, Batley,Oats.nor any-other 
-fmaller and more tender Seeds, arc free from” their : annoyance 

and deſtruction, = 

- Now the Cure and prevention for theſe. Field Rats;:or Mice, The Cure. 
are divers, according to the opinions of divers Authors; arid 
, "divers of our beſt experienced Husbandmen : for ſome uſe ju the 
Dog-days, or Canicular days, whca the Ficlds are commonly 
'bare, to ſearch out- the holes and nelts of theſe Rats and Mice, 
which are eahly known, being little round hols in the earth, 
made ſo round and artificially as it they. were made with: aw/Au- 
ger, no bigger than the body of the Creature that was toltein it, 
and into theſe holes they ule to put a few Hemlo k feeds, of which 
when the beafts taſtes it is preſent death unto them:Ochers'uſe to 
ſprinkle upon the land Helbor, or neefing powder: mixc with 
Barlzy-meal;of which-the Mice and. Rats will grecdily feed;rand 


it is a deadly bineandipreſent death unto them. 3« 7 0443 1346, 
La(ily/& which is the teſt Medicine Jif you take # good quan. 
tity-of ordinary grecn clas, bcatew allo to powder, andiagmich ©}... 
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The Cure- 


QF Rye nofto 


be wet, 


Copperas or Vicriol beaten alſo to powdcr, and mixthem with 
courſe honey, till itcome to.a paſte, and then lay itin th: holes, 
and moſt ſuſpitious places, and it will neither leave Rat noy 
Mouſe about all your felds, but ſuddenly deftroy them. 

The next great deſtroyers of Corn and Grain, are Worms, 
and they defiroy tt in the ſprouting, then when the ground 
hath rotted' it, and the white or milk ſubſtance breaking ope 
the uppet husk, ſhooteth forth in little white threds at both ends 
upon which whilR it is ſo-moiſt and tender,the worm fecdeth cx, 
treme, and ſo devouring up the fubltance or ſpcxm, is the cauſo 
the corn cannot grow-op;get out ofthe ground,andtheſc wormy 
being as it were the main. citizens. within the earth, are ſo innu- 
merablc, that the loſs which is bred. by them is infinite. 

Now. the cure or prevention for theſe Worms,is diverfly ta- 
ken; for ſome Husbagdmen uſe but only to ſtrike into the Plow- 
Reft, and under the loweſtedge of the fhebord certain crooked 
ſpikes of Iron of great nayls halt driven in, ang, turned back a- 
gain, . with which as the Plow runs teaxing in the ground, and 
turns ap the furrow; thoſe pieces of lron-kill. and teax.in.picces 
ſuch. Worms as are either within or under the furrow that the 
Plow caſts up, and this is.ſure a very good: Husbandry. Practice, 
but not ſuffici2nt for the deſtroying of fuch a ſecret hurtful ver- 
mine which is ſo innumerable, and lieth ſo much conccalcd ; 
therefore more curious Husbarids uſe belides this. help of the 
Plowyto take Oxc-dung and mix it with ftraw,and then toburn 
it up in. the land making a great ſmoke overall the land, imme- 
diately bcforc you plow it ſor Secd, and it is thought that this 
will killa} the worms which lie ſo high in the earth, asco hurt 


. the Corn. 


Others uſe before they make cither the mixture or the ſmoke, 
fo wet:the (traw in firong lye, and'then adding it to the dung, 
the ſmoke will bc ſo much the ftronger, and the Worms kill'd 
the ſooner 3 or. if-you ſprinkle (trong Lye upon your Sced, bc- 
fore you ſowe it, there isnot any Worm that will touch the 
grain after.: Alſo if you take hemp and boil.it in water, and 
with the water ſprinkle your. ſced before you ſowe it, not any 
Worm will come near to touch it. 


Yet it is tobe obſerved in this rule of, wetting your [:ed. cory 
| : that-. 
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thar by no means you maſt wet your Seed-Rye, for it iva Grain 
ſo warm and tender, that it will neither indure cold, wet, nov 
Aitf ground, infomuch chat the Plow-man hath a Proverb, that 
Rye well drown'd in the Hopper 3 that is ro fay,it muſt neither 
de-ſown on wet ground, nov.in a wet day,fince preſent ſhowers 
are apt to deſtroy. SHEET 

Laltly,it is thought-that oft plowing your ground in the wano 
of the Moon is a very good means to deliroy both. 

Touching that practice wiiich many -uſe,to gather the worms 
from their landsat Sun-riſe, in bright dewy morning, and Sun 
ſet, when the worms-couple abovethe carth, | hotd it. more tic 
for ſmall Gardens, than large Corn-ticlds, | 


" Fhe next great defixoyers of Corn, are Snails, and they de- Of Snay!s 


ſtroy it after it is ſprouted,teeding upon the tender white threds 
and fions which {tart trom the Seed and would riſe above the 
earth, being the ſtem or ſtalk on which the cars ſhould grow 
(were it not devoured and caten!up by the Snails, and ſuch like 
Vermine)) as ſoon as it begins to peep up, oras it were to open 
the carth 3 whereby- it is driven back and forced tedie in the 
carth : for theſe creatures ſucking up.cthe tender ſweetneſs, des 
prive it both of life and nouriſhment, 


The Cure and prevention for this evil, is.to take the ſoot of The Cure. . 


a Chimney, and atter your Corn .hath been ſown a week or 
ten days, or within two or three days after the firſt ſhower of 
Rain which ſhall fall-atter the Corn is ſown 3, you (hall ſowe 
this ſoot of the Chimney thinly over the Land, and not a Snail 
will iadure to come thereon. : Others uſe ( eſpecially in Fraxce 
and thoſe more tertile Countries) to take common Qyl-lees,and 
after the Corn hath bzen (own, and is ready .to appear above 
the ground, to ſprinkle it all over the Lands,by . which means 
no Snail or ſuch like Creature will indure to come near the 


ſame. 


above ground as the Snail doch, but ſomewhat. more greedily, 
for he not only feedeth on the tender white ſtrings, but upon the 


firft green leaves that appear alfo 3 by which means the Corn + 


is not abs to. ſpring or bring forth a {tem os ſtalk to beax 


The next great deſtroyer of-Corn is accounted theGraſhop- Of Grafhop»+. 4 
per, and he alſo deſtroyeth itafter it is ſprouted, and appcarcth pers. _— 


the... 


y' 2 a 
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The Cure. 


of Moles. - > 


© The Cure. 


the.ear aypjon,or Ibic YO putt:forgh any, yet it is ſo-ſmallyweak and 
weetched.tliat the; ear.growing on the ſame, is withered and 
lead; andthe graitt:dry andvblafied;ang no; better than chaſnox 
is there. any: Carg. that ſcapeth the |defiruction of the Graſhop- 
perherencially feedeth, on:all ; -firſt.on /Wheat,and Rye, be- 
cauſc they are the earlieſt, then on Barly and Qats, and laſtly 
onpalf:,: upon; whole eat: and: bloom: he feedeth, whillt the 
frlt is {weet and pleaſant, or the other green. 

Now-the Cure or prevention for-thele Creatures, is, accord- 
ing tathc opinion. ot ſome Husbandmen, to-take Worm-wood, 
andboyl:it well in, waterytiluhedirepgth- of, the Woxm-wood 
be gone thereinto, and then-wet' with that! water.in; the month - 


'- ef Migy 10 fprinkle all:your Corn:: oyer»when: the: Sun 1s. rifing 


or ſetting; and not any Graſhopper will come near, or annoy 
the ſame.” _ Others uſeiinfitad-of-Worm-woad 'to boil Centau- 
xy,and'touſe the water thereof in the ſame manner as aforeſaid, 


and find)aniequal-profic in the:ſame-: : but it is moſi certain that 


avydiccxr concottian whatſoever; uſted: and applicd-35 aforeſaid, 
will notcave any-Graſhopper 'abont, your tic}d 3 for any bitter- 
rels 18:ſach an enemy/unto; them, that they cannot live where 
they feel any taſic thercof, fret gt 

- Fhe laſt -offence of.living; Creatures belonging to Corp or 
Grain zre Motes,which' not oply iced upon-it afcer it is-ſprouted, 
and ſpindled; by cating:/up. the roots thereof, and ſo conſequent- 
ly by killingh& whele Corn 3 but allo their digging and un- 
derminipg'ot:the carth, do root up the Corn and deſtroy it in 
mot wonderful manner, for where they make their haunts, or 
are. ſuffercd to dig, there they. will deſixoy almott halfan acre in 
aday: : neither makethey choice «ither-of grounds or grain, for 
all;grourds and grains are alike, if the ground be not too wet or 
fabjc& to Inundations,or over-flows(«5 for the moſt part Corn 
grounds zre not.) tor above all things Moles cannot indure wet 
ground, or earth of too moitt a quality. 

/Now the beſt Cure or preventicn againſt theſe Creatures,is,to 
And out the tzenches amd paſſages, which are;moſfi plain &cafie 
20 be known by the turning. up:ot the ,new'carth;. and. digging 
crols holes'in the:fame, to watch, cither. the going forth, or the 
coming back of: the ' Mole, and when-you ſee: her caſt,to fiyike 
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ther with an tronfork made'of many griins,as'eight orlftathe 


Now there be ſome others which have no: this art” of killingor 


ge it into bitterneſs an@Þ rowen- 
nels, whereby the'Corn is-cither {lain out-right, withered and 
made lean and unkindly,or cl{e the kernel turns to a tilthy black- 
nc, being bitter, dry; and duſty, like unto finoak, which' the 20:7 +0 
Hishandmen call ſmurti neſs, or mfllegw., ' It cometh alſoz44g.- Of Smuttineſs 


"ther way, as'namely, 'by over-rinknyfs vr'tov -rtnach Eitnaſe.gf 224 Mildeve. 
. the carth, and this hapncth m6ſt commonly only to 'Whear; 


4, 24 
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to be found out, theranknels of the growing Corn rifmg as it 
were in cloſe bundles together, and the deep blackneſs of the 
green blade wilt with ſmall travel ſhew you. 
.This to cure and preverit, it (hall b- good: before you:ſowe The- Cure:. 
your grain, to ſowe youtt Tand lightly over with'Chalk; for that ]. . 
will abatc his over-ranknefs, © ©: go E EN 
There. be other malignant qualities which proceed from'the Additions, 
kaflucnces of the Etavcns, or rather from the qualities of the: 
| Planzts: 


' Offences from the Influence of Heaven. Book 2 


-Planets or Elements, which do many dangrous hurts unto Corn, 
a5 namely the Hail, the Lightning, the Thunder,or the Planct- 
Atruck, or Blaſting, for all which the antient Husbandmen have 
Auggeſted ſeveral Cures -: as namely forthe Hail, to plant the 
-White-vinc,-or ſtick the branches thereof. in the Corn-ticld:; for 
the Lightning, to cloſe a -Hedge-Toad in an earthen Pot, 
and burying her:in the Corn-field, 'or to plant or hang up the 
feathers of an Eagle, or a Seal-skin, or to ſet Lawrel thercinsfor 
the Thunder, to Ring Bells,to ſhoot off great Ordnance, or to 
| -burn ſinking weeds in the Corn-ficld : And for Blaſting, to 
take the fair horn: of an Oxe,, and mixing it with dung, to burn 
Jt in the-Corr-field, or to take the Branches of the Bay-trec,and 
to plant them in the Corn-held : But, inas much as all theſe, 
and many other the like, ſmell rather of Conjuration, Charm, 
-or-Exorciſm, then of any probability of truth . ; I will neither 
here ſtand-much upon them, nor perſwade any man to give fur- 
ther credit.unto, them, than as to the vapours of mensbrains, 
which do produce much, many times out of meer imagination 3 
and fo I will proceed unto thoſe things which are of far greater 

4 likelihood, Le. 
Of Frofſts, - The nextevil which hapneth unto Corn or Grain, is that 
M + *- which cometh by froſt and ſharp-nipping colds, which ftar- 
- ing the Root, and binding up all nouriſhment, maketh the 
Corn dry, wither, and never. proſper 3 and, than the violence 
of the froſts, there is nothing more bitter ro Plants and Sceds 3 \ 
for, even Raſor-like,it cutteth the veins and ſinews in picees,and 
as (harp needles pricketh the heart of every growing thing: 
For as the fire which, is moſthoet, when it rageth, burneth, and 
conſumeth all things 3 ſo the froſt, which is moſt cold when it 
FRnthnweth, ſtarveth and choaketh, or ſiifleth whatſoever it em- 

-braceth, : ; 

The Cure, Now the Cure or prevention for thoſe evils which do hap- 
pen to grain by theſe great froſts, isas fome Husbandmen ſup- 
.poſe, to cover the Land over whey it is ſown with aſhes; others 
{pread firaw or rotten litter upon their Corn, and not any of 
them but is ſufhicient toprevetit the worſt injury that froſt can 

Niſts and do. DF wa ; PS 
Fogs, The woſt malignant quality which offeadeth grain, is yo” 
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and fog z which being naughty vapours drawn from the infe&- 


ed parts of the eaxth, and fall upon the Corn, do not only make 
the grain leprous, but alſo inte&ing the better earth after the 


kindly nouriſhment thereof, and as it were diſtilling corruption 
in the veins, makes all that depends thereupon moſt leprous and 
unwholſom, and thereupon altereth the quality, quite turning 
ſweetnels into bitterneſs, fulne(s into emptincis , and goodnels 
into bd neſs,to the great lo{of the Husbandmen,and the much 
diſreputation of zhe ground, 


Now the Cure and prevention of this evil, according to the The Cure, 


opinion of all the beſt Husbandmen, is, to take weeds green, the 
twigs of bramble, and other bruſh woods, wet ſtraw.or ſuch like 
ſtuff, and binding them up in great bundles , topurt fire thereto, 
making a great and violent ſmoke, and then taking theadvan- 
tage of the wind, to walk up and down the field and ſmoke it, 
which is thought a certain remedy to take away thoſe inconve- 
niencies which happen by the venome and poy lon of theſe miſis 
and fogs. 


. Now to conclude,of the diſeaſes and infirmities which happer! Corn reap: 


to Corn whillt it is in the field; there is not any formerly ſpoken Vet 
of moxe dangerous, or of vilder quality than the reaping, mow- 
ing, or gathering in of Corn wet, or too green,and unhardned; 
for ſuch moiſture, when the Corn is ſheaved up cloſe together, 
or ſiackt-or mowed up, forthwith gathereth heat, and cither 
kttcth the Corn on fire, or cl(e the moitture being of lefs quan- 
tity, and not apt to flame, yet it corrupteth the grain and (iraw, 
and-breedeth a fiinking mouldineſs or rottennefs about it : fo 
that the. Grain either becomes dung, or dirt,or at leaſt fo ſtink- 
ing and unſavory, that it is good tor no uſe or purpoſe,as is dai- 
ly ſeen where careleſs Husbands gather: in their Grain without 
reſpe& or Government , making-the old Proverb, That hafte 
ever brings waſte. 

The Cure and prevention of this evil, is the well-hushanding The Cure. 
and managing of the Harveti, as firſt with a caretu] and well- 
judging cye to look upon your Corn,and to know by the hang- 
ing downward of the car, looking as it -were back to the 
ground, and by the hardneſs of the Grain, whcther it be ripe 
orno; then looking to thecleannels of the Corn, as whether : 

M e 
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be full of greennefs, as graſs, weeds, and ſuch like : or clean of 
it ſelf without any mixture : if you tind there be any weeds 
wixt with it, then you may reap it ſo much the ſooner, though 
the kernel be not fo well hardned as you would wiſh :; and 
above all things, have a care never to ſhear Corn in the 
rain or wet, no, not ſo much as with the mornings or e- 
venings dew upon it, but even in the heat and brightneſs of 
the day. Then having reapt your Corn1o full of grafs and 
weeds, you ſhall by no means ſheaf it, but ſpreading it thin 
in the Sun, let the graſs wither all that day, which when 
you perccive to change colour and grow dry, then bind it 
up in ſheaves, and let it lie ſingle a day, that the wind and 
Sun may get into it, and dry the greens more ſufhciently ; 
then lay it in ſhocks of {ix or cight ſheaves apiece, and'in 
thoſe ſhocks, turn the cars ſo inward, that the other big- 
ger ends may defend them from all the rain, wet or dew 
that may fall upon them : then a day or two after , lay 
them in ſhocks of twenty, or four and twenty ſheaves a- 
piece, and in thoſe ſhocks, let them take a ſweat : then break 
them open in a bright Sun-ſhine day, and letting the air paſs 


thorew them, to dry them, forthwith lead the grain home, 


and houſe it or fiack it in (auch fort as was ſhewed in the 
former Chapter, and be ſure the grain thus ordered and dri-- 
cd can never take hurt : but if the ſeaſon of the year fall 
ut ſo extraordinary evil and full of wet, that by no means 
you can get your Corn dry home, ( which although it be 
{c}1dome ſeen, yet it is poſiible tobe ſeen ) in this: caſe you. 
muſt bring it home as welt as you can, and having your 
Kilne well ordered and bedded. you ſhall kay as many ſheaves 
thereon, as it can contain, and turning and tolling them over 
a very gentle fire, by flow degrees,. dry them very perfedly as 
near as you can, with no greater a heat than that which the Sun 
giveth, and then mow and ſtack.them up at your plcaſurc, for 
the air will ſweeten them again, and take away all ſme] or 
{moke or other. annoyance only obſerve, not to ttack- them up 
winl{t.he tire or heats in them, but. when they are cold, and fo 

they wilt be as {wect as may. be. 
' Now. it 45 not amils that I ſpeak here. a. word or. two aa 
Walt. 


WE Ss 
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waſht Corn, or the waſhing of Corn : True it is (as before I 

have written) that all ſorts of Wheat whatſoever are ſubject. 
either by the rankneſs of theground , blafting or elſe mil- 

dewing, to a kind of filthy footy blackneſs, as is already 

ſhewed 3 and this ſoo:y Corn is taken two ways, generally 

and particularly : generally, if the whole Land be iricken, 

and no Corn faved, but all ſpoiled, which is called mildew- 

ed 3 or particularly, where but ſome certain ears are ſtruck, 

or ſome certain part of the grain, as when it is black at both 

ends, yet full and ſound in the middeſt, and this is called 

{mutcht Corn, being distigured in part, but not in all. This 

ſmutcht Corn, which is ltricken here and there, if the blaſted» 
ears be not culled out from the o:her, which to do is an 

Husbandry exceeding good and very worthy ) when it com- 

eth under the flayl, the duſt of thoſe black blaſted ears 

will ſo foul all the relt of the Corn, that it will-look þlack and 

ill-favoured.and ſo become unſerviccable and unmarketablesfor 
the blaſted Corn is both bitter and unwholſome : In this caſe, 
you mutt of force waſh this Corn, and you muſido itin two 
or three waters, till you fee all the blackne(s quite gone 
which done, then drain away your water clean, and laying 
the Corn on fair window cloaths, or coverlids, lay it in the 
hcat of the Sun, and ſo dry it again till it be fo hard that 
it will grind : But if the time of the year will not ſerve for 
the Suns drying it, then you ſhall dry it on a Kiln, with a 
very ſoft and gentle fire, and then cool it in the air to reco- 
ver the ſweetneſs again, and then the Corn is as ſerviecable as 
any other : only for Seed it will by no means ſerve, both by 
means of the blaſting, which makes the kernel imperfect at 
both ends where it ſhould ſprout, as alſo the too much drying 
thereof, by which it is ſo much hardned, that the grounJ hath 
no ftrength to reſolve it theretore it is the Office of every Hus- 
bandman when hechuſeth his Seed-Corn, to cſchew by all. 
wweans this waſht Corn as a Grain that is loti in the earth, and 
will by no means grow. 


Therefore that you miy know waſht Corn: from all other To know 
Corn, and ſo not to be cozcned by any deceit in theill Hus- waſhr Corn. 


bandman, you ſhall take it up in your hand, and it the Corn 
M 2 luok 
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look bright, clear, and ſhining, being all of one intire colour, 
without change or difference, then be ſure the Corn is unwaſht 
and perf, 

Butif you find it look whiterat the ends than in any other 
| of the Corn,and that the whiteneſs is black and not ſhining, 

0 that there is a changeable colour in the Corn, then be aſſured 
that the Corn is waſht, and then by no means apt for Seed or 
increaſe. ; 

Again, put three or four grains into your mouth, and chew 
them, and then if the taſte be ſweet and pleaſant,and grind mel- 
tow and gently between your teeth,then is the Corn not waſht; 

but if it have a bittcriſh, or fleſhy raw taſte, and grind hard 
between your teeth with much roughneſs, then hath the 
Corn been waſht, and dried again; and is not good for Seed 
alfo when Corn is more than ordinarily moift,or more than or- 
dinarily dry, both are very ill fignes, and ſhew cither imperfe& 
Corn, or-imperſe& keeping, for the beſt and good Corn indeed, 
<<< an indifferent temperature, betwixt drine(s and. 
MOLTUTC.. 


CHAP. XVIIE 


How to keep all manner of Grain, either thraſht or uuthraſht , 
with leaft loſs the longeft time, and bow te preſerve it 
from all infirmities, and Vermine inthe 
Houſe or Garner. 


| Keepingof © Hhas procecd to the keeping and preſerving of Corn and' 


{ Corn two- Grain, it is to be underſiood, that-it is to be done two (e-- 
{ fold. veral ways, that is to ſay, in the Ear, and outof the Ear 3 in the 
F. fiack, when it is cleanſed and drefled: 
Keeping Corn Touching the keeping of Corn in the Ear, or in the Stack, . 
{inthe ear or there is no better nor ſafer way than that already deſcribed in- 
othe chat, |, ſixteenth Chapter, being free from all-offences whatſoever, 
that can-come to hurt it. 
Now. there be others that cut off the Ears-of their Corn, and. 
they put them into great Chetts or. Hutches of wood (ſuch as are 
very frequent and much uſed in Ireland, and other Countries 


where War rageth/and ſo keep it ſweetapd good many years :. 
| Qthers, 
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Others uſe to beat it out of the car, but not (eparace ic from the 
Chaft, and then laying a lear of the Straw more than a foot 
thick, to lay a good thick lear of the thra{ht Corn 3 and thus lay 
kar upon lear, till you have made up your ſtack, in luch propot- 
tion as you ſhall think convenient 3 and this will keep allkind ot. 
Corn, or Grain,or.other Seeds;{ound,fweet,and fefor any. pnr- 
pole,at leaſt a dozen years,or more,as fome have ſuppoſed, with- 
out either too much drying, withering,moiſtening, or moulding. 
And ſurely thisis a very excellent way for the ſtoring up ofmuch. 
Corn ina very littleroom, and may as well be done with Corn 
as with ftraw 3 only it is not tobe done in-Barn nor Houſe, be- 
cauſe Mice, Rats, and other kind of Vermine. will work much 
detruction thereupon, but on a Stack or Hovel made and pro- 
portioned in ſuch form as was ſhewed before in the fixtecnch 
Chapter, and ſo it will ſtand fate without all annoyance, as long 
as it ſhall pleaſe the owner tokeepitz ſure Iam, it will Jaſt thus 
fully twelve years 3 yet ſome Authors athrm, it wilt laſt, tifcy. 
years, but that is a ſpace of years beyond my trial. 

Touching the keeping of Corn after it is thraſht and dreſt, it: Keeping of 
& divers ways to be done, as by ſiowage or place of lear, as Gar- Corn out ct. 
ners, Hutches, and ſuch like, by labour and induſtry, as with the _ 
ſhovel, or elfe by device or medicine. "i 

For Garners, they be made divers ways. according to the na- Of Garners 
ture of the Country, and cuſtom of the people. 

Someare made with clay, and ſome trodden with hair, ſtraw 
chopt, and ſuch like : but theſe are the worſt, and do ſooneſt: 
corrupt Corn 3 for althongh they are warm, which 1s a great pre-- 
ſervation to Corn, yet they yield duſt, and from that dult is 

red fleas, mites, weavels, and-other Vermine which do ſpoil: 
Corn, and make it eaſily rot. | 

Others. are made of Rone and lime, but they are ſubjeAtagainſt- 
wet weather, to yield forth a moiſt dew, which corrupteth and: 
rofteth Corn. 

Others are made of Brick and Lime, and they are very good: 
againlt the Weavel, and other ſmall Vermine, but the Lime 1s. 
ſharp, and ſo cenſequently very unwholeſome for all'manner of. 

in. | 

The beſt Garner that.can be made.to keep all manner of Grain: 
uz, 


a 
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Of Hutches. 


in, is made of playſter, burnt, andÞbrought into morter, and fo 


Trailing it up with the help of ſmall flores hidden and placed in 
the midſt ot the wall, to make both the inſide and outiideof the 
Garner of ſmooth playfter, no ſtone being ſeen but hidden at 
leati two fingers thick on each fide, and all the bottom alſo muſt 
be made ofplaytterz for no floor keepeth Corn ſo well, of what 
kind ſoever it bez- and theſe Garners would be placed as near as 
you can to to the backs, or ſides of Chimneys, or as near the air 
of the fire as youcan conveniently; for as there is nothing more 
cold then plaſter, yetit is ever fo dry and- free from moiſture, 
that with nochange of the air-or weather it relenteth,but keep. 
th the Corn ever in one ſtate of goodneſs, whilſt 'the warm 
{ianding thereof is ſuch a comfort in the winter, and the natu- 
ral coolncfs of the thing ſoſoveraign ita Summer, that the grain 
ever abidcth in one ſiate without alteration. 

Now ter Hutches, or great cheſts, bins, dry fats,and ſuch like, 
they are made of old, dry,and well-ſeafoned Oak-boards,plain- 
ed ſmooth, and cloſe joyned and gtewed together, with covers 
and lids made alſo very cloſe, whereby little or no air can 
come in;: ſome of theſe great Bins, or Hutches, made of dry 
boards, are made open and without covers, but they are not (6 
good, for the air covering the upper-part of the Corn, and the 
middle part ſweating, breedeth corruption, or muſtineſs, which 
hurteth and ſpoileth the Corn : beſides, they are ſomewhat too 
m—_ and thereby make any green Corn apt to corrupt and 
mell. 

Touching the uſe of Garners and Hutches,they are principal- 
ly to keep Malt after it is dried,or Barley,which is for the uſe of 
'bread or meal; and here is to be notcd, that the beſt manner of 
keeping Malt, is to keep it in the Corn,that is to ſay,in the duff, 
and other filth which cometh with it from the Kilne, as thus; 
when tirſt: you lay your Malt on the Kilne to be dried, you 
know there isat one end a certain ſprout, or ſmall thred, which 
grows from: the Corn, and is called the Come, which by the 
rubbing: and drying of the Malt falls away, and leaves the Corn 
clean, and ſmug of it ſelf, and when you trim and dreſs up your 
Malt for the Mill, is winnowed and cleanſed away : "This you 
ſhall preſerve and put altogether into your Garner or Hutch, 


which | 
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which will be ſo mellow and ripen your Malt,that in the ſpend- 
ing thereof, a peck will go further, than apeck and a halt kept 
of a contrary taſhion 3 and although ſome are perſwaded that 
this Come or Malt duſt, is a great breeder of the worm or wea- 
vel, by reaſon of the much heat thereot, being indeed of the pu- 
reſt of the heart of the Corn; yet itis not fo, unleſs ſoine rank- 
nels or moiſture do get to the Corn; and then it breeds weavels 
ininfnite abundance, -and thercfore by all means be ſure that 
your Garners and Hutches do ſtand exceeding dry, and then 
there is no fear of the loſs of Corn, nor ſhall you need to 
dreſs ox winnow your Malt but as you ſpend it. 

Laſily, here is to be notcd,thatalthough I here joyn Garners, 
Hutchcs,Cheſts,and Bins together, yet I make them. not all of e- 
qual goodnels;for the plaiſter Garner is abſolutely: the belt of all, 
the cloſe Hutch or Chelt n:xt, and the open Bin liſt 3 yet any, 
or all, ſufhcient enough to keep Malt, Barley, or ſmall Szeds, 


divers years without imperfection. 


It is written by ſome of the anticateſt Authors, that Wheat 
bath been kept in theſe cloſe Hurches or.Chelts {weet, the ſpace 
of fifty years yet I hold the rule ſomewhat doubtful, both be- 
cauſe Wheat of it (elf, lying ſocloſe packt togerher,is apt to heat 
and ſweat, and that heat commonly turneth to faultinds, and 
the ſweat to corruption 3 but that it may thus be preſerved from 
worms, weavels, mites, and other vermine breeding in C31n,it 
is doubtleſs and infallible. 


Now. for the preſervation of Wheat,, which is the moſt prin- Topreſcrve- 


cipal grain, of greateſt uſc, and greateſt price, and therewith- 
al moſi-tender, and apteſt to take hurt, the experiments are di- 
vers, as mens fancies, and pradctiſes-have found- out 3 for ſome. 
Husbandmen hold opinion ,. cſpecially. the French and Spa- 
ſp, That if you take the Lees of common Oy! (fo it be (weet }. 
and ſprinklc it upon your Wheat as it lies , either inthe Garner, 
or upon the floor,that.it will preſerve it from all corruption and. 
annoyance whatſocvcrz-nor doth it preſerve Wheat only, but all: 
other. manner of grain wharſoever 3 nor doth- it preferve Corn. 


* alone from miſchicf but-if Corr» by caſualty- be tainted or-hure, 


it doth recoverit again, and brings it tothe firſtſweetack;and: 
Ik cither worms or. wzavcls be brzd: in it, the Oylpreſenily- 
kallss 


To preſerve Hheat. 


kills them, and frees the Corn from that miſchief; as for {maller 
ſeeds, as hemp, line and rape, this Oyl doth notonly keep them 
Jong and found, but alfo feeds and nouriſhes them, and makes 
them better, either forthe ground, or for uſe, cither in the mill, 
or in Mcdicine. 

There be others that uſe to take Chalk,and beat it to powder, 
and then ſcatter it amongſt their Wheat, when they put it 
into the Garner, and have found that thereby their Grain 
bath been wonderfully preſerved from all imperfection 3 and 
ſurcly there is great reaſon for the ſame, becauſe the drinefs 
. of the Chalk drinketh up the moilture which ſweateth from the 
Grain, andis the firſt breeder of all putrifaion : Alſo it cool- 
eth and aſſwageth the immoderate heat which is ingendred 
is the Corn, -by reaſon of the packt and cloſe lying toge- 
ner, 

Again, there be others which uſeto lay great ſtore of Worm. 
wood amonegft their Wheat, which likewiſe preferveth it from 
all annoyances,eſpecially from Worms and Weavels;as alſo from 
Micc,Rats,and ſuch devouring Vermine neither will the Corn 
corrupt or grow faulty, 25 long as the Worm-wood remiins a- 
mongſt it. In Þaly, the careful Husbands ule to take a certain 
dry carth or clay, called car:h of Olintbus,or Cerinthus, and this 
earth they beat! among(t their Wheat, and tien put it intothe 
Garner. or Hutch, and it will keep it found and' ſweet divers 
years togcther 3 then when they have occaſion to ufe, with ſmall 
'reeing fives todreſs it from the Corn, and ſo preſerve the duſt, 
' which will laſt and ſerve you many years together, even almoſt - 
an age; as ſome have reportcd, and is at this day to be ſcen in 
many parts of Ttaly, and other places, | 

Again, I have: for mine own part ſeen in' the Iſland of the 
Azores, certain very. great large Caves, or pits made under 
the carth, of. the faſhion of a Spaniſh earthen Lear,that is to ſay, 
great and ſpacious in the mid{t, and narrow both at the"top 
and bottom, like a braſs Pot, or great glaſs Vial, and made 
as ſmooth within as may be, and in theſe caves or pits, they firlt 
lay chaff, and then-their thraſht Wheat, filling it up ful} to 
the top, or withia a handful thereof, which they fill again with 
Chaff, and then clofng the-top With a broad ſtone, they cover 
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it over with earth ſo cloſe and unperceivable, that you may 
walk or travel over it without any ſuſpition 3 and for mine 
, owq part, I have my ſclt digged up many of theſe pits', and 
found great {tore of Wheat, both in the High-ways, and 0- 
ther molt ſuſpitious plzces; 3. and ſurely it is thought, and ex=- 
perience in thoſe places makes it good, that in theſe Caves. or 
Pits you may keep Wheat as long as you pleaſe, as Ply fpeak- 
eth of, which is an hundred, or an hundred and twenty years, 
without hurt orputrefaction, cither of heat, moiſture, worms, 
weavels, or any other Vermine whatſoever which confumeth or 
devoureth Corn 3 yet how I may recommend: this experiment 
to our Nation, Iam uncertain, becauſe the much moitture of 
our Climate, and the cold rawnels thereot promiſeth a contrarv 
effect 3 for the great enemies unto grain, are violent cold and 
moiſture, and with us it is very dithcult to make any Caverns 
under the earth but they mult, be ſubje& unto both : Therefore 
'only to thoſe which live in hot ſandy Countries, high and free 
from- ſprings or waters, or in dry and rocky grounds, where 
| theſe mines or hollow places may be hewed out, as in a main 
and firm Quarry, Irecommend the trial of thispraQiſe, with 
this aſſurance, that where the ground is fit for that purpoſe, as 
any of your ſand grounds or gravel earths, as in Norfolk, Mid- 
aleſex, Kent, and many other ſandy Climates 3 or in rocky {ci- 
tuations, as in.Nottizgham, Bath. Briſtol, and ſuch like, you may 
keep your Wheat good, ſound, firm, and free fromall annoyan- 
ces, even as long as you ſhall pleaſe to keepit, both without pu- 
trelaction in it ſelf, or waſte made by other devouring worms 
and verminzbut if in a more moiſt placc,asin clay ot. other mixt 
eart*, which ever is vomiting wet and dewiſh humours, you arc 
forced to approve this experiment 3 then you mutt neceſſarily 
lime all your Cave or hollow Mines within, at leaſt half a foot 
thick with tyle ſher'd and plaiſter laid wall-like: together, and 
then the plaitter dawb'd at leaſt three fingers thick above all,and 
ſo you may keep your ,Corn 4s ſafe and 3s ſound as any hot ſoyl 
whatſoever but without ir your Corn will: not endure a week 
without rottennef{, fanl:inc fs, mouldinefs, and ſtinking; 
_ Toconclude, having ewed you all the moſt approved and 
& experiments far the keeping and prcfrving of wheat, there C4 
| N is 
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© is none better, or ſo-good 3s this ſilly plain one, which I will 


here deliver: and that is;tirſt,as near as you can,reap your Wheat 
at the change of the Moon ; tor Wheat which is ſo reaped, is fel- 
dom 'or never {ubject to loſs or putrifacion (being got in dry, 


. or in. husbandry-mariner ordered and handled) becauſe thar Cee- 


Tefiial body hath ſuch a-power and influence in the growth of 
Corn-and Seeds, that as ſhe groweth, fo they grow, and as ſhe 
waneth, {othey abate and. wither. 

And truly-for my own part, in my poor Husbandry, I have 
made this obſervation, that I have reaped Corn at the beginning 
of the wane{(to mine'eye and judgment) great.full, and bold as 
the Plow-man calls it, and within few days after, when it came 
to thraſhing, I have found it moſt poor,hungry,and ſma!l Corn: 
nor could Egive or tind any other reaſon for the fame, but that 
it was reaped inan ill and moſt unſeaſonable time : for, on the 
contrary part, T have ever found: that Corn reaped upon the 
change, being ripe, full, and every way fit for the Barn. ( an 
the weather fair and dry above head) it hath never altered, but 
kept his firft and perfe& goodneſs fo that I cannot chuſe, but 
in this caſe think the obſervation of the Moon to be a thing of 
| ent cffe& and validity, appointed by God as a ſecond means 

or.our help and profit : when therefore your Corn is'thus'fa- 
ſonably and well got in, you ſhall cthraſhit, winnow'it,and drels 
itſo clean as you can, then carryit-up into your Chambers or 
lofts appointed for that purpoſe, of whoſe floors by all means L 
would with to be.caft of the beft plaiſter 3 for boards is too hot, 
and clay 1s too apt to breed Vermine: On'this phkiſter Aloor you 
ſhall ſpread:your Wheat,not: above' a foot thick at the upper- 
qnoſi, and:fo letic lie; obſerving onee in four orin five days at the. 
moſt, with a large woodden ſhoveFtogurn the Wheat quite over 
and over, and thus.doing, you ſhatt fe ſare to keep: it as ſweet, . 
found,and good, as when Mt firſt: came into the Barn: tor ncither 
can the heat, ſweat, nox coldnefs offend it, the firſt being cooled 
.and tempered by the opening and difperfmg; the ſecond dried-” 
up by the air-which hath fice recourſe unto it, and the laft com-- 
forted-by the.labour and toflingof the ſhbve, caſting it upand 
down. from one place to another : and though ſome curious- 
Hpshands may obje&, That this manner of keeping Corn drieth. 
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it ſomewhat too much.,and thereby diſableth it for ſome parti- 
cular.purpoſes, as for ſeed and ſuch like:yet inthat they arc much 
miſtaken 3 for this ſtirring and moving of Grain, is not a dry- 
ing of it,but rather a great comforter and (trengthner of it, di- 
ſperfing back into the Corn, thoſe wholeſome vapours which 
ſhould do it good ( by way of communication and fellowſhip 
with the Grain ) and expclling thoſe ill humors which {weat- 
. ing out of it would othcrwile confound and hurt it, ſo that in 
_ conclulion, for the true and long keeping of Wheat {weet, 
ſound, and pexrtet, without loſs or corruption, there is no way 
more ſafe or eatic, than this laſt cxpreffed, being'ot all other the 
beſt, although in ſhew it appear ſleight and trivial, as tor the 
moſt part things of the greateſt moment in this nature do; but 
to the judicious Husbandman. I refer it, whofe aim is at the 
worth and ſubſtance, notat the words and curious gloſs, {ct 
forth in ſtrange ingredients. 


Touching the kceping of Rye, or Maſlin, or, as ſome call To preſerve 
it, Munck-corn, or Blend-corn , being part Rye, and part *** 


Wheat mixed together, that which preſerveth Wheat, will al- 
ſo preſerve it, for they are Grains of like nature, only the Rye 
is ſomewhat hotter and'dricr. and therefore will endure fome- 
-what more moiſture 2 yet to ſpeak particularly touching the 
preſervation of Rye , there is nothing better than the plaiſter 
floor, and oft turning 3 the cloſe Hutch is alſo exceeding good, 
ſo is the Pipeor dry oo but being once opened, and the air cn- 
tring into the Corn, exceptit be toon ſpent, it will ſoon puttri- 


+ fie forthough in the cloſe keeping, it laſt long, yet when ir 


'-*. comes to the air-it will quickly reccive taint. Laſtly, for the 

\ profit, in keeping of Ryc, indeed there is nothing better than, 
to ply. it, and tread it hard into: Veſſels or Barrels, wherein falt 
hath been much lodgedior other brine or falt matter : provi- 
ded always that the Veſſels bc ſwect and tintainted , no ways 
ſubx to faultineſs or other unſavoury ſmells, from which'there 


v 


_  isnopreſervation. - | 
_ Concerning the prefervation. and keeping of Beans, which T2 Preſerve 
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axe indeed a more groſs and fatter Grain than any hcrctofore 
| written of, and out of the fulneſs of their ſubſtance, more ſub= 
ject to moiſture and thoſe dankiſh humors which corrupe Corn: 

| | ; N 2 The 
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The careful Husbandman obſerveth two Rule.,firſt,not to thraſh 
any Beans or Pulſe, more than for neceſſary uſe (as for the 
Stable or Mill) before it be middle March, at which time the 
Grain, having taken a kindly ſweat in the Mow, Stack, or 
Hovel, is become ſo dry, tirm, and ſolid, that no floor, wall, 
or other place of Lear can makeit relent, or give again (except 
g' cat abule, and. too moiſt keeping for it is to be underſtood, 
that this ſort of Pulſe or Grain is of it ſelf ſo exceeding moiſt 
and apt to {weat in the Mow, that all Husbandmen endeavour 
by no means to houſe it, or lay it within doors, but ſeek to 
make it up in ſtacks and hovels without doors;not ſo much that 
houſe-room is wanting, as that the benefit of the Sun, and 
Air, which -pierceth through the ſame, dricth and ripeneth 
the Corn in ſuch kindly manner, as maketh it as ſerviceable as ' 
any other : and indecd,the firſt invention of ſtacks, hovels, recks, 
and ſuch like, did not ſpring ſo much from the want of hou- 
fing, as from the good and profit which the Husbandman found 
to accrue to this kind of Grain, only by reaſon of laying it a- 
broad for it is certain, that Beans and Peaſe neither grow to- 
gether, nor xipen together,but put forth their increaſe one after 
another 3 for you ſhall ſee upon one ſtalk, blooms, ſwads and 
ripe cods : fo likewiſe in the gathering of Pulſe ( when it is 
reaped from the ground )) you ſhall ſee ſome dry and withered, 
ſome ripe,, ſomehalt ripe, ſome abſolutely green, and as but now 
in growing. 

Now, all-theſe muſt be reapt together; and if you \ lay them 
in the held till all be of like drineſs, queſtionleſs the oldeſt will 
ſhake and'ſhed upon the ground before the youngeſt be ripened, 
and-what. that loſs. will redound to, every Husbandman can: 


judge ; : Soalſoto houſe and mow up in a cloſe mow. the dry' 
.Pul'e-with. the green, ſurely the green cannot chuſe bat inflame 


apg heat the dry,and thedry to heated to give fire tothe green, 
tf11-both be cither; rotted or conſumed 3 and hence it came, that 
expert Husbandmen deviſed to Jay their Pulſe,for the moſt part, 
ever without doors; in ſtacks, reeks,and hovels, that the Sun and 
wind pailiug thorow themymight- bring all the grain to-an e-- 
qual dripeſs and hardneſs; » .. 

Again, Pulſc being of all zrainthe coorſelt and fulleſt % fub- 
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fance in it ſelf, and the raw ever big and ſubſtantial, and full 
of broad thick leaves, ever moiſt and lappy  it:muſt necds fol- 
low that this grain muſt ev@ be-molt apt to ſweat in the mow, 
and ſo neceſſarily craveth the greatelt ttore of air,and the long- 
eſt time in drying) ſo that to return to my tirlt purpoſe, it mult 
needs follow, that no Beans or Peaſe can be ripe or ſeaſoned in 
the mow, till it be mid-March at leaſt; for it is an old ſaying, 
anong the beſt Husbands,that a March wind is ſalt which feaſo- 
xcth all Pulſe : And if uſe or neceility compel men to thrath their 
Pulſe before that time, the-Grain is ſoimperfe&t, that it mutt be 
Kilne-dried, orel{e it is-fit neither for the uſe of Bread nor Pro- 
vender. | | RTE 
Now herein is to be underſtood, that Peaſe or Beans which - 
are Kilne-dried, may be kept ſound, ſweet, and'good,cither on. 
paiſter-floors , boarded-floors, or earthy- floors, the ſpace of 
many years,. without. turning, or tofling 3 nor need you to re- - 
ſpe& how thick the heap lie, ſince Beans atter they are once . 
dricd on the Kilne, or in'the Sun, never after will thaw, give 
2pain, or relent, but remain in-their firlt ſoundneſs : But it you. 
preſerve your Beans for other utes, as to boy] in your pot, and 
feed your Servants withal,. aSis uſed in Somerſetſhire, and ma- 
ny other Weſternly parts of this Kingdom, then it ſhall b2 good 
for you to take Oy]-barrels, Oyl-cask that is ſweet, and firit calk. 
them all over within-and without with aſhes, and then put your - 
Beans therein, and-clofe up the heads, -and as it is attirmed by 
divers' great Authors of Husbandry, it will keep Beans found, 
ſweet, - and good, twenty years 3 nay, ſome 'give inſtances of. 
Beans which have been thus kept and preſerved the ſpace of one. - 
hundred and. twenty years ; and ſurely I amperſwaled that if: 
Beans be well and dry got. at thraſht at. aiſeaſonable time oft 
the year; as in March, April, that thus kept, ;they will laſt the ut-- 


e 


termoſt-of :a mans pleaſure. | 


Now forthe keeping or: preſerving of Peaſe or Fetches, which Preſerving of: 
of all other Grain- whatſoever, ts moſt ſubjc. to,-rottenneſs Peale or 


and imperfection, becauſe out of its. own nature it.is apt t9 
breed Worms, . Weavels, and: Mites, ; by reaſon: of the anuchr: 
Iaſhioufne(and ſweetneſs of the kernel of the Grain: you ſhall”. 
in all thinks. obſerve the ſame. courles that yau. do with your: 


* 
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:Beans, both touching your. gathering, drying, fiacking, and 
alſo thraſhing ; ; for as they are moſt apt to go together, be- 
ing near of nature and condition. Se to the other, fo it isfit- 
that you do apply unto them one and the ſelf ſame: Medicine 
or remedy. 

And hercin is ta be noted, that as Peaſe are of more gene- 
ral uſe then Beans, as for Horſ: Provender, feeding of Swine, 
Pidgeons, Pullens, and ſuch like 3 as alſo for Bread, Pottage, to 
boyl with or without meat 3 tor certainly, it-is a moſt whol 
ſome and ſtrong food, as may be ſeen by the people of De- 
vonſhire, Cernmal, and Somerſeyhire, of whoſe great firength of 
body not any reaſon can be given more probablythan their much 
teeding onthis grain, and their acquaintance with much and 
ſtrong labour + Sothey ought with more care and circumſpeCi- 
on to. be preſerved from all thoſe annoyances that naturally are 
apt to hurt them, as worms, rottennels, mould, muſtineſs, and 
ſuch like. | 
" _ And firſt, 'there is: nothing better for ;the long and well 
keeping of Peaſe, then the very well drying of them, cither in 
the Sun, .or on the Kilne, eſpecially thoſe which you uſe for _ 
Bread, Provender, or feeding of- Swine : and although ſome | 
_ Husbands uſe 'to feed. Swine with undried Peaſe, nay, many 
'times both undricd and undreft, that is to ſay, the Pulſe or 
E -Chaff not faken/away 3 and arc of opinion that the Grainsfo 
-- |. =. given, fooner feedeth and fattcth up Swine than the other, 
1 yet they are deceived for albeit it fwell and puffup a Beaft, 

yet is the fleſh o_ fat neither ſo good, ſound, and long laſt- 
_- .45 that which is gotten with dry food, nordoth it make 
wine ſo. thirſty 3 and the Husbandman is ever aſſured, that 
FY when-his Swine drinks not well, he feeds not well : there- 
fore what Peaſe: you keep for: Bread, or feeding of Cattle, by 
all means dry them well, and lay them cither in Garners or' 
I 's.'Floors , and they, will ”e ſound and good without: breeding 
E | 'worms or weavels, as long as you pleaſe. But thoſe which 
Wo you keep for food at your own Table,as in Pottage,or other uſes, 
4 gy muK by no. means be-:too much dried, becauſe then they as # 
| - double time in boyling, and ſpend a double Waniey's FO 
* Camas * SORT "et: 
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. Some uſe after they be clean thrafht and dreft, to lay them 
in a cool cloſe Garner, either of Plaitier, Earth, or Boards, of. 

which Plaiftcr 15 the beft 3 as for any thing that relentethz or 
yieldeth moiſture, as lime, frone-walls, or ſuch like , it is moſt 

hurtful, and immediately maketh Peaſe mould and rot : alſoit 

is good, to lay your Peale in thick heaps in your Garner, 
for that will preſerve them moiſt the longer time.z- but te 

{pread them thin upon the floor, by which means-the Sun, Air, 
and Wind may paſs thorow them, is not ſo good, tor it dri-- 
eh them too fore, and taketh from them much of their: 
Kreetnels and goodnefs', which ought molt carefully to be 
preſerved. There be others which preſerve | theſe tender: 
meat Peaſe by thraſhing them up, and then letting them lie- 
in their own Pulſe or- Chaff, and not dreſſing them,: but as- 
they have occaſion to uſe them 3 and queltionleſs this: is a- 
very good and Jaudable way 3 for the Pulſe and Chaff doth. 
maintain them ſweet and moiſt, and: yet keeptth. them with-- 
alſo warm and comfortable,. that they laſt much longer, than + 
any other way whatſoever 3 and in this manner of; preſerving - 
Peaſe is to be notcd, that by all means you muſt let them lie 
upon adry earthen floor, ſo long as they are in the Chaff,, ra- - 
ther than on the board, or on Plaiſter, and yet in this-caſe the: 
boards are better than Plaifter. 

Laſtly, and which indeed is. the beſi experiment of all 
ether , if you intend to keep Peaſe any extraordinary long. . 
time, you ſhall take Barrels or dry Casks, well and 'ſtrong-- 
lybound, and pitch them within exceeding well with the beſt: 

/Pitch or Bitumen that: you can get, and 'then ſprinkle the: 
'Pitch'all over with ſtrong Vinegar 3 then take. your Peaſe, be- 
ingclean and wcll dreft,,and put them into the Barrels, preifing: 
themidown cloſe and hard 3 then head up the Barrels, and let 
"them ftand dry and cool, and they will preſerve your Peaſe. 

- found, ſweet, and good for any-uſe whatfoever; as long as- P 
you pleaſe, be it for ten, twenty, or thizty years, according; = 
*to the opinions of ancient Hasbandmen; and: other Provant- 3 
'Mafters, that have lived and commanded in Towns beſieged, . 

1 and Towns of Garriſon 3 neither ſhall any'worm, mate,or wea® - 

$ velever. breed. init, or offend itz nay, if. any have in former. 
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. Lencils or 


gether,and then having laid your Lentils or Lupins together on 
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.or Lupins, which albcit they are not ſo generally uſed for the 
food and juſtenance of man, yet they are tor Horſe, Swinc, and 
, Other Cattle,as much-in requelt as any grain whatſoever, and in- 
.deed dofeed fatter,and ſooner than other ordinary Pulſe,and the 
fleſh fo fed, is ſweeter and pleafanter both to the eye and to the 
talte, than that which is fed with Beans or Peaſe 3 alſo they are 
a Pulſe very Phyſical and good for many Medicines, as may ap» 
pear by the works of many learned. Phylitians 3 and theſe the 
longer they are kept, the better they arc,and fuller of profit, To 
preſerve them in good and ſound eſtate, it is meet to reap them 
in-very fair weather, and to ſtack them up exceeding dry, and 
if they be laid in the Barn, or any clcſe houſe, it is not amiſs; 
for they will-indure houling better than any other Pulſe, yet 


- the ſooner you beat them out of the ſtraw, or thraſh them up, 


the better itis » for Husbandmen ſuppoſe there is no greater 
hurt to this kind of Grain, than the long keeping it in the 
ſtraw 3 ſor it is of ſuch rankneſs, that the very firaw and cods 
breed in it much putiefactiun 3 and I my ſelf obſerved both 
in Spain, and in the neighbouring Iſlands, where is great abun- 
dance of this kind of Grain, that they do no ſooner gather it 
andbring it home, but immediately they thraſh it 3 nay, ſome 
thraſh it inthe fields upon the Lands where it grows, and fo 


- bring it home, and then ſpread it on fair boarded floors in very 


great” heaps, or lay it up in clcſe Hutches, or Bins, ſuch as 
wheat, and other whitegrainis tobe keptin,If you dry this kind 


of Pulſe in the Sun, or upon akilne,-with a very moderate and 


ſoft-fire, and then lay it up. either in. acloſe Garner, or cloſe 
Hutch, it will laſt many years ſound, good , and without cor- 
ruption. There be other Husbanemen which mix with this 
grain, when it is thraſht, a half part of hot, dry,. white ſand, or 
at leaſt cover the whole heap of pulſe with the ſand, and do 


-and that it keeps the grain-vcry ſound and good many years to- 


gcther. But toconclude,'if you take {trong vinegar,and a good 
quantity of Laſcrpitium, diſſolve and mix them very well to- 
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a fair boardcd for, in large, broad, and flat heaps, about two 
foot, or two foot and a halt chick with the vinegar and Loſer- 


pitizm ſprinkle overall the heap,and not any change of weather, 


trolts, worms, or other vermine ſhall do them hurt , but they 
ſhall remain ſonnd and goed as many years as you pleaſe to 
keep them : there are other Husbandmen,that inltead of this be- 
tore rchearſed, take ogly ſweet Oyl, and ſprinkle it all over the 
Grain , and tind the fame vertue and effector neirher worms 
nor other Vermine will touch ic, nor will the radical humour 
thereof at any time waſte or decay, but remain ſtrong, full,and 
ſound, without any kind of diminiſhing 3 nor ſhall you tind any 


; abatemenc of it, or ſhrinking in the meaſurc,but that which was 


a buſhel this year, will be alſo a buſhel the next year, and as 
many years after as you pleaſe, which is no ſmall protit to the 
owner. 

Whereas on the other part, if the Graia be either dried in 
the Sun, on the Kilne, or by the Wind, you ſhall hardly have . 
of every fuch buſhel ſo dried, three pecks and a half again, 
which is by computation at every quarter, which is eight bu- 
ſhels, full one buſhel loſt, and: yet this purchaſe thus preſerved, . 
as beforeſaid, ſhall be as good for any uſe whatſoever 3 fit tor: 
ſach Corn to be imployed' tn, as any other dried grain whatſoec- : 
ver, and yield as much every way, and altogether as good meal, . 
and as good meat. ; | 


Now touching the preſerving and keeping of Oats, it is;to Preſerving of 
be underſtood, thatofall grain it is leaſt caſual,becauſe of it ſelf Oats. 


naturally it breedeth no evil vermine,and is again preſerved and 
defended with a double'Husk, whercby neithex cold , moiſture, 
heat, nor drinefs, is able ſo ſoon. to pierce and. hurt it as other. 
grains, which are more thin clad and tender yet þecauſe it is of 
gfcat and neceſſary ufe both for Cattle and Pullen, and that nei- 
ther the Huzband nor Houſewife 'can' well keep. houſe with-.. 
ont it, you ſhall' know, that the beſt way to prelerveit longeſt, . 
is, after it is thraſht;to dry it well, either in the Sun or on the 
Kiln, and then either put itina cloſe Garnex, or cloſe. Cask,and 
it will keep many years ſound and ſweet, *,;, -.. _—_ 

Touching the preſerving of Oatmeal, which is, the inner Ker-. 
nd of the Oats, and a grain.of moſt ſpecial uſe in the We 
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any 


bandinans houſe, as fn his Pottape, in his Paddings, and in ma- 
Ry bther mcats neceſſarily uſed for the Jabouring man 3 it is an 
experiment not a}together fo curious as any of the reſt former- 
ly written-of, for no Oat-meal can be made, but the Oats muſt 
be exceedingly well kiln dried, or cle the kernel will not part. 
from the. hull, and being dried, as isfit, that drying, is ſufficient 
to keep and preſ:rve the Ozt-meal divers years. 

Provided ever, that prefently after the making of your Oat- 
meal, you putitinto dry cloſs Cask, or dry cloſe Garners (but 
Cask is better)and fo thatit may remain exceeding dry,(tor any 
thaw-or moifiure corrupts it) and as near as you can, let it have 
(ifitbe poilible) ſornc air of the fire; -for the warmer it ſtands, 
the better and longer it will laſt, as experience ſheweth, 


—_ of - For the preſcrving and: long keeping of any ſort of meal, there 


i5 no better way than firlt to boult and ſearſe him from his bran, 
for the bran is'very apt to corrode and putrife the meal,and to 
bring it'to a faultineſs or mnkine(s : then inzo very {weet and, 
clean.diy'-cask cloſe and welt bound, txe14 in your meal f. 


| hard as 'you'ean pothbly tread 1t, and then head it up cloſe,and 


ſo you may either [keep it by land or water fo long as you 
pleaſe, and'when yorrhave any occaſion to ſpend of it, be ſure to 
tooken no more of-the real than you preſently uſe, for the taſter. 
and <lofer the ineal lieth ' together, the longer and (ſweeter it 
will laſt, for it is the gathering of the air that-only corrupts its 
And'hete is alſo: to be noted; that you fhould not preſently as 


: foon as your meal is ground, boult it from the bran, but rather . 


kt it lie-a week or fortnight in the bran, in ſome cloſe bin or 
trough, and then after that time boult or ſearſe it, and you ſhall 
find ie to afford you in every, buſhel, more meal by at. lcaſt half. 
a peck, thart if you ſhopld ptcſently boult it as ſoon as it comes., 
from the milt 3 «whente itproceeds, that the cunning and Skilful;: 
Baker will ever have a week or fortnights proviſion of incal be- 
fore hand,” which lying ſo long in the bran, ,pays double intereſt 
for the continuance, [ | : 
Now if it falt out: ſo, that either by trade or merchandiſe, or 
other occaſions, you. buy any meal by way of tranſportation, 
which is-caskt up, (as,much meal is ſold by the barrel) you {hall 
preſently-as foonas you-have bought it C if it be for your own 


I uſe 
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uſe or expence.) break open\ their. heads, and empty' the meal | 
upen fair ſheets on. 4 clean floor, and:then ſpreading it abroad, 
let the Sunand Air paſs thorough it, which will dry up the 
ſweatz and if there be any taint of faultineſs, take it away, and 
bring the meal to his firſt {weetne(s, and then immediately boult 
' out the courſe bran, and after, as was before declared , tread 
it hard into freth and ſweet cask 3 and thus you may keep your 
proviſion of meal all the year long : nay, if need require,two or 
xee years 5 for after the firſt ſweM is taken away, and kind- 
y dried, there-is no doubt to be made of any that'ſhall follow 
alter. 


- Lafily, touching the preſervation atd keeping of all manner preſerving of 
of fmall ſeeds of what nature and quality ſoever they be,whether all ſmall ſeeds: 


Hemp, Lime, Rape, Muſtard-ſeed, or any other Garden-fecd 
whatſoever, though truly and properly they laſt but one year, 
nor are-fit for Sced or Increaſe after that date expired : yet in as 
much as they are medicinable after, and a much longer time; 
therefore ;you ſhall. underſiand; that the beft way to keep them 
Gafe and ſound, and fitteſt for-uſe and profit; is; firſt to gathet 
them as ſoon as you perceive them to be ripe, and'the weather 
being, bright, clear and dry. then you ſhall dry and wither them 
in the ſhade,. and not in the Sun, eſpecially upon a plaiſtered 
floor, where the Sun: Jooketh to the South, and be ſure that as 
kettle : Sun and-mmoiſture;come to:them as you can, for both are 
main-enemies 3- which done, bind them up in bundles without 
thraſhing, and ſo hang themup, and keep them in. their own 
cods, and they will laſt for all uſes, a full year, and for ſome 
particular uſes two or three years; and in this manner you may 
alſo preſerve -all manner of herbs, weeds, flowers, roots, 'and 
the barks. qr. tinds of all manner of trees, - mp 
.\G:B:A P:: XÞ-X. | 

: How to keep Grain, either for tranſportation by Sea, or for uſe 
v1 in a Town of War or Garriſon, from one year to 
1 2121" IfÞþ Une hundred and twenty. © 
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+ bh fpeak'of the Grains and” Pulſes ' which are mceteſt for 
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The uſe of 
ran and 
ulſe at Sea. 

Of Rice and. 

the Uſe, 


— — = 


{cs} is to; be-underfiood, -that the:beſt and*prineipaltkf Grain 
which is indeed both molt ſweet, moſt freſh, moti pleaſant 'in 
taſte, and moſt laſting, 'is Rice, which, although it-grow not 
much in our Kingdom, -but that we axe behulden to our good 
Ncighbours. for. the trade thereof, yet itis in fuch plenty: where 
we tetch it, that we need neither:complain of the ſcarcity, nor 
the coſt, and. fo.much the rather, in- that a peck thereot will 
£0 further then a buſhel of any other Grain -: Ot this Rice is 
made many. good and whlſome diſhes, ſome thick; ſome thin, 
ſome baked, ſome boyled, as thus : If you'take a quarter of a. 
pound of Rice, and boyl it in a pottle of water, ill it come uns-. 
toan indifferent: thickneſs, and then-put it: into a good ſump 


- of potted or barrelicd butcery and asi-muck'Suzer as ſhall falt- 


wilc (caſon it-to/an indifferent (iyeethels, it is a diſh- of: meat 
meet tor an Emperour at Sea, wholeſome, good, and light of 
digeſture, ' and will be.as tmuch as four rtafonabfe meaſteth well 
cat at a meal'z for the nature: of Rice.is ſuch, -that.it will-ſwe!l 
in boyling,. and grow to'that bigneſs, thavin- an inflant-i« will. 
thicken.a poaele 3 ſorneuſethe!night before they boyl-it,to ſteep 

It in{6 much water, [as will. only cover the Rice-all over, and 

then the next day boylit in apottle of ' water- or more, and the 

Rice ſo ſteeped will fo ſwell, that all the: firſt water will be 

drunk up, and. a great deal of leſs boyling will! ſerve to make 

it xcady4 and ſurcthan this:aman-:cannarfindaicheaper way to 

feed: men, ligce owe: pintriot- water; andthe! fourth part of a 

quarter-of poynd-of Rice (which come:not ts above half a'penny 

at the deatcht reckoriing) is a meal-luthcient for's mans eating, 
having Bis:cx and Drink proportionably. And-this-diſh ot meat 

being thus, thin, bayledy. is:catled>:Sca- Lob-lolly, and- after ſalt 

teeding, is wondrous wholeſome. and. comfortableito-any-man 

whether he be ſick, ſound or diſeaſed, and both abatcth infir--. 
mities, and haſtineth thehealing of all wounds. 

Thexe. be others, that after they. have, ſiecped\this Rice > as- 
afore-faid) do then boy! it in. like. manner, y&{1 it. be. ſo thick. 
that a ſpoon may ſtand upright in it, and , go liquidneſs of the 
water perceived then put a good lump of otter into it, and 
bayl it withic, and fir jg about, and it will -niake it come m6ft | 
«can out of the-pot in which. it 5s boyled 3 then ſeaſon: e _ 
C ets at: 
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'Sugar , and. a little Cynnamon, and 'it wilt be a diſh of meat 
right good and delicate, and meet for any man of what Quality 
ſoever, that is worth goodnefs- or preſerving; nor need the quan= 
tity excced the proportion already preſcribed. 

Again, if youhave. Meal.in the Ship, if you take of this Rice 
ficeped in water,and a littk lightly boyled and ſeaſoned with Su- 
gar,Cinnamon,and Ginger,and a good quantity of Butter, and 
then bake itin lictle Palties,you ſhall find it a moſt delicate plea» 
ant,and wholſome meat, and that a p:nny in it thall go further, 
and give. better contentment than four penny worth of Beet, Ba- 
con, Fiſh,or any other hard falt meat; yet-I do not wiſh any man 
of Ship-board to make this a continuaFfeeding dith, for then it 
is both too pleaſant and too ſtrong, anFWhere evacuation of 
ſome humours are wanting, may brced inconveniences inſtrong; 
bodies 3 but rather uſe it-once a week as-a Phy lical nouriſher, or 
for the comfort: of ſick and diſeaſed men; whoſe ſtomachs are 
tane away, or el{z weakned; there may bc made alfo of this Rice 
in time ef.neccility (being ground to a fme meal) ancexceltent 


_ good Bread or Rusk, which -is plcaſanter; fweeter; and much. 


longer. 1aRing' than any made of Wheat, or any other Grain 


whatſoever 3 befides many other Seeds, whiciz would in this- 


place ſhew but too much curiofity-to repeat: 
+ The next: Grain unto Rice,-which is of eſtimation and great 


yet..they are all alike for. the fexving of-this- p:irpole 3 only rhe 
hrgeand thick hull'd wheat being-well dried )wilHaft the long= 
elt, but the (mall and tne skinn'd Wheat yields the purer flowr, 
and makes the better: Meal: Now of this Wheat is made di- 
vers diſhes of meat,. for ſome take it; and bruiſe or beat i: in bags 
tll the-upper $kin be.beaten off; and then having dreſt andwin- 
nowed-it,boyl it inctean water ti} it burſt;and grow as thick as 


Pap, then take it from the hire,and being hot, pur it into ſeveral” 
dithes of waod,- or.trays; ſo much in every diſh; or tray,as may - 


ſerve four men,and(o let: it cool, then give itto the lick or ſound. 
35 you ſhall be directed, and it is an excellent good meat,either 
cold or cle hot, and a listle butter melted with it,or being again 
boyled in freſh water, and. ſcaſoned with Salt and a little Sugar, 
it makes an. excellent Grewel,or Loblolly,which isa very ſove- 


Whear, and 
ſervice at Seajis wheat, of which although there be divers kinds, * Ue- 
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Of Oat-meal 
and theuſe. 


.reignat Sea. Alſo your; parched Wheat _is a very good food 


at Sea, and of much requeſt and'cſtimation z being ſprinkled 
with alittle faltz and of this food a little will ſerve a man ata 


time, by reaſon that che much ſweetnels thereof ſoon filleth aad 
cloyeth the ſtomach, yet ic is wondrous light of digeſtion, and 


breeds great ſirength, and much good blood, as we daily find 
by experience. r | 
Thenext Grain unto this which is to be recommended tothe 
Sea (and which is indeed not any thing inferior to either of the 
other going betore, both for ſtrength and laſting) is Oat-meal, 
which by reaſon of the great drineſs, and drying thereof, feels 
little or no imperfecion at the Sca, as being unapt to ſuck or 
draw in any of the ill or moiſt vapours thereof. Of this Oat. 
meal is made many good freſh, and comtortable meats at Sea, 
as Grewel, or Lob-lolly, by boyling it in freſh water, and ſea- 
Toning it with Salt, and (if you have it continually) ſome- 
times with Sugar anda few Currants, and-a little Mace, which 
is meat of great ſirength and goodneſs , <ſpecially for ſuch as 
are ſick and weak forit is a great reſtorer of natare, and a 
purger of the blood 3 alſo to ſteep the; . whole: Grotes of Oat- 
meal a night in water, and then draining them.;-and putting it 
in a bag, boil it till the Grots, break 3 then putting -1t- out of 
the bag, butter it wich '|butter, and.it is excellent food; -#5/alſo 
boyling Oat-meal in freſh Watcx with Barm, or Dregs,and the 
hinder-endsof your Bcer-barrels, makes an exccllent:good-pot> 
tage, and is of greatiuſe//in all the parts of the Weſt-Country, 


eſpecially where Mariners or Sea-men live, and are called by the 


name;of Drouſſan pottage., Alſo, :of Oat-meal is made 'that 
meat which is calted-in the Weſt, 'Waſhbrew,/and may be trade 
at the. Sea at your plcaſure, being a+meat of that great'account 
amonglt Devonfpixe and Cornifh-men, that they will allow 
to be a meat of ſingular great ſtrength and goodneſs, and 
withal fo Jight of digeſtion, that' a man can very'hardly 
{urfeit upon it at any time:;3 and Il am.the rather indaced to 
b:lieve the fame, becauſe. T have: obſerv:d'and ſeen *many' af 
the labouring men of. thac; Country to &at 'fuch an unmiafi- 
rable quantity. theregf,that,in mine eye one mans Supper would 
dave ſcrved a: whole familys ? 

But 
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But youwill ſay, Hunger and labour are ſuch excellent Saucc, 
that they digeſt any thing. | 
To that I anſwer, That I have ſeen Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women of. that Country , of whom as much curioſity hat: 
attended, as.is liable to the City 3 nay, ſuch as have had fick- 
n:(5. their beſt familiar, yet cat of: this with great and ſharp 
ttt2,. aud: when health was moſt to be feared, then to boatt 
cf mott fourdr.cls, This Waſhbrety is to look upon like Pain-- 
ters Size, or new made Jelly, bcing nothing but the very 
Leart of the Oat-meal, boyled and drained to that heighth 
and thickneſs, having neither Hull nor Bran in it, but the 
pare Mcal and Water, and is to be caten cither with Wine, 
tixong Beer, or-Ale, or with clarified Honey, according to 
mens ttomachs and abilities, Now this the. caters thereof afhrm, * 
that by no means it muſt be chewed, but rather ſwallowed 
by th. ſpoonful whole, becauſe chawing like a Pill, makes it 
taſte unpleaſant, There is again another meat to be made 
of Qit-mea), which is called Girt-brew, and is ſomewhat more 
courſe, and leſs pleafant than F/H.brew, having both the bran 
apd hulls in it,yec it is accounted a food of a very good ſtrength, 
and exceeding wholſome for mans body; and of my knowledg,. 
much uſed and much defired of all labouring perſons that. 
are acquainted with it ; Many, other foods there are to be 
made. ot Oat-meal , but theſe ſh31l be at this time fully. ſuth«. 
cient. | 
The next Grain to this I account Barley, which may be eve- Of Barley and=. 
ry. way uſed like unto Wheat, cither to make Grewel, or to be *h6 vie . ... 
cxeyed; parcht, or boyledz and for Barley for this purpoſe of food, 
the:beſt s French Barley, the next is Barley-big; or bear-Barleyy. 
andthe. worſt are the ſpice or Battledore-Batley, and our com-- 
| mon: Engliſh Barley, GOPERT + | 
| And as Barley or Wheat, ſo you may uſe your Buck, and your Buck andthe- 
| ledian. Siligo, for they are of like nature, only they are a lon- ©. 
ger time in their beating, ſteeping, and boyling, becauſe they 
are naturslly more hard and more dry, by reaſon of the heat of 
the Climate in which the beſtgrow; and itis ever to be obſer- 
ved fora Rule, that the drier you keep your Corn at Sea, the 
better. it is, and ſweeter, and longer laſting, 
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106 | Of Pulſe. Book 2. - 
Of Pulſe, and Now having ſhewed theuſe of theſe lighter grains, I wiltcome 
_ _ to Pulſe, and thew their uſe and benefit at S.a, or in beſieged 
EY Towns : and of Pulſc, I will firtt ſpeak of Beans as a principal 
food, wholfome and ſtrong , aud though not fo tine and light 
of digcftion as of any of the former, yet exceeding hearty and 
ſound,and a grcat breeder of good blood : They are tor the moſt 
part tobe boyled whole, till ſuch time as they appear ſoft and 
tender, or begin to break, and then draincd from the water are 
ſerved in Trays, and well ſalted, and fo caten a pottle whereof - 
is thought a full proportion for four n.en : and of theſe Beans 
| there are divers kinds, as the common Garden-bean, or the 
The French- French-bean,which is great, broad-aad flat,and theſe are the beſt 
bealt ' tO boyl either with meat, or by themſclves, and ask the leaft la- 
bour, bccauſe their outer skin is moſt tender, and the inward 
ſubſtance moſt apt to be molified and ſoftned 3 they may alſo be 
boyled when they are young and green, and when they are old 

and dry, and the meat at both times is good and ſavory. 
TheRidney= The next Bean to theſe are the Kidney-bean, which ts flatter 
bean. and 'ffer, & nearer the proportion of a Kidney,thn the French- 
bean is, and this is alſoa Garden-bcean and whilſt it is young ard 
green isto be eaten Sallet-wiſe after thcy are boyled, both the 
Ccd and Bcan together.and it is ecrtain,a better Sallet cannot be 
taſted 3 for the Cod or Husk is every way as excellent in taſte as 
the Bean is 3 but after they grow old and dry, and thatthe moi- 
ſtare is gone out of the Cod, then it is meet to thraſh them, and. 
boyl them like the French-bean, and they are every way as good 
= -+ > ment, and as ſoon boylcd, and as tender. 
Commorrficld' Fhe next Bean to theſe are your common and ordinary field 
Beans, the ule. p.2ns, which having tough and hard skins ask more boyling 
than the other beans ang are ſor.ewhat harder in taſte, yet a good 
ſount#fbod alld ; therebe many that parch them in the hire;} and 
\,__ _ think them then the beſt meat, becauſe the tire ſooner breaks the 
-— 94 © 3ktn, and foftneth the kernel; b-cauſe they cannot be done. fo 
* abtindantly, and therefore are not ſo much in uſe, 

OfPeaſe, and ' Afﬀter thys great ſort of Pulſe, I will now ſpeak of the ſmall. r 


GAY 


the uſe. fort,a3Perfe, and theirlike 3and of Peaſe there are rwo kinds, the 


Gardea-Peaſe; and the fi:1d-Peaſe, and for this uſe (albeit both 
arevecry good) yetthe Garden-peaſcare beſt, for they are _— 
oyle 


= 
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boyled and are moſt tender,and ſerve for moſt ufe,as for pottage, 
boyling,parching,ſpelting 3 and of theſe Garden peafe,there are 
divers kinds, as white peafc, French peaſe, Haſtings, Rounſivals, 
and ſuch like, the firſt being the longett laſters, the ſecond the 
|= many in taſte, the third the earlieſt and tendereſt, and the 
aft largeſt and fulleſt. 


The field peaſe are only of two kinds, as the white peaſe and geveral ferts * 
the gray peaſe; and they ſeIdome make pottage,becauſe they are of Garden- 
unapt to break, but are only for boyling and making of leap peaſe, 


peaſe, or for parching, yet a good and a ſtrong food : and as we 
uſe peaſe, ſoin other countries they uſe Lupins, Lentils, Tares, 


Fetches, and ſuch like ſmaller pulſe, but they are neither ſo'good, 


wholeſome, nor ſavoury in taſte, being a kind of grain more rank, 
fulſome, and breeding of ill blood and infe&ion within: thefe in 
caſes of Scea-fare and war- fare,ought principally to be eſchewed 
and ſhunned, 

Now it reſteth after this long digrelſion of theſe ſeverall 
grains, .and their uſes, with the meats and profits which are 
made of them, that we come to the ſafe manner of keeping and 
preſerving them either by Land or Water, for Victual,or Tran. 
portation, (o as they may laſt and indure without 11! ſmell or 
rottennels, 


And firſt for tranſportation of grain by Sca,it is two wayes to Grain for * 
be done,as either in great quantities for trade and the vitualling trade. 


of other nations, or in ſmaller quantity for victualling the men 


| tn. the Ship, prepared for a long and tedious voyage. 


For the tranſporting of Grain for trade in great quantities, To tranſport 
it is to be intended the voyage is ({cldome long, but from Grain for 


cloſe decks in the ſhips to receive the grain, fair and even board- 
ed, yet.if ſuch decks be matted and' lined, both under, and on 
each fide: it is much the better; and this matting would be ftirong 
and thin. There be ſome which make the decks only of mats,and 
ſure it is ſweet, but not fo lirong as the boards: therefore the b it 
way of tranſportation, is, to have ſtrong boarded decks well 
matted > and then ſpreading the Corn of a reafonab'e thicinels, 
to cover it with matting again and then to lay corn on it again, 
and then mats again, that between every rexſontbl: thicxnels of 

P C3o4.11 


to neighbour, and therefore commonly they make Trade. 


= ranſportation of Graiw. Book 2: 


l Tranſporting 
of. Victuals, 


Grain'a mat may lye 3 the profit whereof is, that when the 
Corn with his own heat, and the working of the Sea ſhall begin 
to ſweat, which ſweat, for want of air to dry it up, would turn 
toputrefaction, 
- Then theſe mats thus lying between, will not onely exhale 
and ſuck up the (weat , but alſo keep the Corn ſo cool and 
dry, that no imperfc&ion ſhall come unto it. And here is to be 
noted, That theſe mats ſhould rather be made of dry white bents, 
then of flags and bulruſh for the bent is a firm, dry, criſp thing, 
and will not relent or ſweat of it felf, but the flag or bu}ruſhisa 
ſpungy and ſoft ſubſiarce, which is never empty of its own and 
other moyſtures. p 
Now for tranſporting, of Grains, for Vicuals for the Ship, 
which is in much ſmaller quantity, becauſe it is but for the 
private uſe of a few within the ſhip 3 the onely beſt and fafcſ 
way, is, to take Salt-faſh barrcls, or any Cask in which any 
Salt firſt hath been piled, as Cod, Herrings, Salmon, Sprats , 
or any other powdred- Fiſh ; and whilſt the veſſels are ſweet , 
ycu ſhall chalk them both within and without with plaiſter , 


daubing them. all over , then into them put your Grain of what 


kind ſoever it be , and head them up cloſe , and then flow 
them in ſuch convenient dry place of the ſhip, as you ſhall think 
tit, and queſiionleſs- if belick may be given to the worthieſt 


Authors which have writ in this kind, your may thus keep your. 


Grain ſweet, ſound, and in full perfeQion from one year to an 
hundred and twenty years but certainly daily experience fhews. 
ns, that all kind of Grain thus put up and kept , will remain 


found and ſweet, three, four, and as ſome fay, ſeven years, for. 
ſo far hath lately been try'd : and what here I ſpeak of ſhip- 
board, the like may be done in any Town of War or Garriſon, 


whether beſicged, or not befieged, or inany other place , where 


any neceflity thall compel z the proofof this manner of pilling or 


puting up of Grain, ſerveth as well for Land as Sea. 
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Book 2. Emriching of barren Grounds, 


CHAP. XX.-_ 
The Inriching of all manner of barren Grounds, and to 
| make it fruitfull to bear Hopps. 


He Hop of all plants is the moſt tender, and can endure nef- 

ther too fich a ground, not yet too poor: for being planted 
in the firſt, it bringeth forth only leaves and no bells, and in the 
latter yieldeth neither leaves nor bells, 
| Now inthe frli ſort of Ground, which is fertife and rich, I Abating fer- 
haye nothing to do but only to adviſe how you' may allay and riliy. 
tkfſen that too much fatneſs, by mixing your hills well with 
Chalk , or {mall ſharp Gravel, if itbe a hafſel or mix'd monld; 
and with good ſtore of red ſand ifit be a ſiiff clay , for ei- 
ther of theſe mixtures will in ſhort ſpace abate any fertili- 
ty, ; 

But if the ſoyl be contrary to this, that is, extream barren , tncreafing os 
"then you ſhall feek by thefe. means following to increaſe the fertility. 
fertility. Firſt, when you have taken a view of that barren earth , 
which you intend to convert to a Hop-garden 3 you ſhall firſt 
look to the ſituation thereof, whether it lye high or low, whe- 
ther i> be ſubje& to inundations or drownings; or that it lye choice of 
fe and free from any ſuch annoyance : If it be ſubject to great Earth; 
and dcep bver-flowes, then it is no ground for this purpoſez but 
ifit be ontly lyable but toſome (mall waſhings, then you may 
by a few mal] drains and ſewerscaft through your alleys,convey 
away the water to ſome lower grounds, fo as it may not con- Draining wa- 
tinge long in the Gardens to do hurt. Beſides, for a further fafe- ter. ; 
ty to the Hop, you ſhall make your hills a great deal bigger and 
bigher, that when any over-flow fhall happen,the water may noc 
reach above the -mid-part of the hill at the moft, for the root 
may endure moiſtning, but not drowning 3 and this water thus 
running through thealleyes, and not drowning the root , will | 
briag tothe ground very much fertility. But howfſoever, after 
you Fave: eas'd your ground of theſe particular faults, yet the 


Ying prexeed out your Garden.,and fenced-it {uthciently about, 
| then caſt up your hills about Mechaelmas , pacing 
P 2 them 


_—_ fault, which is barrenneſs, will remain ſtill : therefore, 


*Fou ſha 
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Caſting of 
hills and 
allies. 


The _compofi- 
tion a _ 
eoriching 
hills, 


F Preparmg of 


them in a very orderly manner,and making alleyes between them 


of four or hve foot breadth between hill and hill, ſo asa man 


may walk at pleaſure through and about them: neither ſhal} 
theſe hills ſtand all direaly be- 

hind one another, for ſo one will © O O s) 
overſhade another , which: is an 

annoyance, but according. to S O © 
this Figure, where there is a large- 

nels of ſpace, and a by-paſlage, © O Q) O 
through which the Sun may come 

to give comfort to every Plant, . 

Theſe hills, if the ground be free from water, may be raiſed 
about two foot, or a foct and a half high, and gf a compaſs an- 
ſwerable to the heighth 3 neither ſo little, that the hill may be 
ſharp like a Sugar-loaf, nor yct fo big, that the kill may lye 
fat, and ſo retain and hold any rain or wet, which ſhall fall up- 
on it > but you ſhall keep a due middk proportion, making the 
hill convenient for your Plants and poles , and ſo as it ma 
ſhoct or put off any wet, or other annoyance , which ſhall fa 
npon it, 

"Now theſe hills you ſhall not make intirely, all of one mould, 
but you ſhall take, as it were, a third part or better thereof, 


then another part of the earth which lyeth under dung-hills,. 


and the laſt part of Sope-aſhcs 3 and theſe three bodyes you 
ſhall mix equally together, and of them compound your Hop- 
hills : but if this ſcem ſomewhat difficult, and that you cannot 
hnd enough for your purpoſe of either of theſe manures, then 
you may take three parts of the natural carth, and but onely a 
fourth part of the other two, and therefore mix your Hop-hills, 
and it will be ſufficient to afford you profit enough, provided 
you be:able once in three or four years to renew it, tor ſo long 
this will laſt in full tixeogth and power, | 
When you have thus made up your hills, you ſhall then pare 
np witha paring ſhovel all tae green ſwarth quite through all 
your allycs at leaft four fingers thick., and with the ſwarth fo 
pared np, you ſhall cover all your hills almoft_to the top, tuxn- 
ing the green ſwarth nextumto the-carth, ſo-as it may.rot, for 
that js an excellent manure alſo :. then.when your allyes We alls 
us: 
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thus cleanſed of their ſwarth,you ſhall take' ga8d tore of braken, 
or fern, and row it all over quite thorow all the allies,ſo that 
it may lye in a good thickneſs, almoſt te the midit of the hills , 
which having alt the Winter to rot in, will not only be an cx- 
ceeding comtort to the hills, and preferve both them and their 
plants from many evils,. but alfo. being ſhovcHed up together 
with the earth in the fpring time, will be a marvellous ſtrong 
manure wherewith to repleniſh the hills, and to make-them to 
| proſper exceedingly , and to ſave much other colt and charges 
as well in manure asin carriage. 


When your hills are thus inriched, and your alltes thus pre- Th. planting 
pared, you fhall then open your hills in the top, and fet your of Hopps. 


plants, that is to ſay, in every hill four plants at the leaſt, being 
welkprepared z and this ſhould be done in the month of Offober, 
and theſe plants muſt be: fet good and deep in the earth , and 
covered all over at the leaſt four fingers thick : and if with the 
earth which covercth theſe plants you mix Ox-blood and 
Lime, it will not onely give great comfort and nouriſhment 
to the Plants, but alſo defend and fave the roots from worms 
_ other vermines, which otherwiſe would ſeek to deſtroy 
taems | 


After your Garden is: thus planted over , you ſhall then yp, 
kt it reſt till the following Spring, and about Apri!, finding Hopps. 


the ſmall Twines of your Hopps iſſued out of the Hills and 
- running alongſt the ground, you ſhall then fet up your' Poles, 
which Poles, fo they be long and ſtreight, may be of any wood 
you pleaſe, as cither Aſh, Elme, Withy, Willow,or Sallow,and in 
the ſetting up of theſe poles, you ſhall have two very carcfull 
reſpecs:. Firſt, that. in putting in of the poles, and faſtening 
them with the carth, you do not hurt the Hop roots, which a 
ſmall.catcleſneſs may do, but be fure to fet them cleer at.the 
roots'3- and: that you may do it the better,and make your poles 
to ſtand the faſter, it is good that you have an iron auger, there 
with firft-to' pierce the ground, and then to put the pole after, 
and.ſo rar it in-hard that it may not ftir. The ſecond care is , 
that you place not one: pole to overſhadow another, but that 
they may fiand foclear: one from another. that which way ſeever 
the Sun ſhall caſt. his beames, yet every plant(as it windsabout: 


the- 


It! 


pt, 
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the pole ) may. be an' equall partaker of the ſame, 


0 

This, with afins!l obſervation inthe ſetting up of the poles. | 1 

may eaſily be performed: the number of poles that you ſhaK rt 

{et on every hill, muſt be anſwerable to the Sycns which ſhall l 

iſſue from the. roots, allowing to every pole two Syens at the d 
leaſi, and not abovethree at the moſt : theſe Syens (when your 

hills are poled.) you ſhall with your hands twine about their ic 

ſeveral,poles, and thoſe which are but new peeping from the | &@ 

ground, you ſhall ſo fold among the other Branches,as they may ir 

of themſelves run about the polezand as theſe,ſo alſo all the other fa 

twigs, whichare any way derived from the main Sien, leaving h; 

not any at all to xun upon the grounds for that is altogether pro- r 

fitleſs, and to no-uſe, | h 

Of weeding For the weeding of this barren earth thus made into an Hop- IT 

Hops. Garden, thereis little care to be had: for firſt,the ſoap aſhes where. | iþ 

with the hills are manuxcd, the Ox blood and the Lime,are ſach { 

enemies to all manner of weeds, that they will not ſuffer any to -} 

grow where they abides Next,the Braken and Fern, which cove- 01 

r<th. the alleyes, .is.fuch a-poyſonct and ſmotherer of any thi if 

that, ſhall.grow underneath; it, 'that it will not fuffer any wee f 

- topeep or ſpring up through it 3 yet if in any eſpecial place, ir 

where:neither of thele defences come,;it happen that any weeds Þf| 

__.. dogrow,then you ſhall with your beſt care cut them away ,. or ey 
pull them up, and fo, your Garden fthall remain comely, peaſant 

and fyuigfyll rg cycry-profpetts ©) + .f DRE e 
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; what each moy do without burt aaily, er 


: "TO. ſpeak. generally - of. all Husbaudly- works, where the || 
— _ T Fetti, tolerable; without any:extraordinazy difficul- Þ} 4: 
ty, you ſhall underſtand, that a matt may. well in ſiifs grounds, be 

plow an Acre, oran Acre anda half, and in:light ſand-grounds 4s 

two or three. Acres with one Team in a-day-, and' he may | 
plough and. ſawe-in-fiiff-gronund two Acres and an half each If fi 

day; and-inJlightgreund: four at leaft with one Team 3-andal- Þ| by 
wayes, Whas be lowgthy thathe: may harrow the fartie day _ 
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A man may well mow of good and deep loggy meadow, or 
of rough, uneven meadow, every day one acre 3 mowing clean 
and making a ſmooth board of well ſtanding and good- ſmooth 
meadow, an acre and a halt each day: and of very thin and 
wig graſs, or upland mcadow, two acres at-the leaſt leaſt every 

ay. 


Alſo, he may mow of Corn, as Barley and Oats, if it be thick; ygowing. 
. loggy, and beaten down tothe earth, making fair work, and not 


cutting off the heads of the ears, and leaving the firaw ſiill grow- 
ing one acre and a half in a day: but if it be good, thick, and 

fair ſtanding corn,then he may mow two acrcs, or twoacresand 
halt in a day 3 but if the corn be ſhort, and thin, then he may- 
mow three, and ſometimes tour Acres.in a day, and not be over- 

lboured*:: Alſo of. beans he may mow as much , and of peaſe 

mixt with beans, having a hook to. follow him, no leſs ; for 

6 are works in this nature molt eafie, and leaſt trouble- 

ome. 


' One man with a Binder may well reap an Acre of Wheat Reaping. 


or Rye in a day, if it be principal good and well ſtanding, but 
if laid or beaten down with weather, then three rood is fully 


 ſafficient for a dayes labour; but if it be thin and upright ſtand- 


ing, then he may reap and bind five roods in a day : Of ſmall 
peaſe, Fetches, and ſuch like, a man may well reap two acres 
every day. 


Now foraſmuch as it is a cuſtom in divers Countties ( and: gjnging of 
truly it is exceeding profitable and worthy imitation ) to ſheaf Barley and - 
and bind up both Barley and Oats, as well as Wheat or Rye, ts. 


and that both faveth much Corn, and alſo makes it takea great 
deal le room, and that this labour is to be done after the mow- 
ers, as the other was after the reapers, by gathering the Barley, 
or Oats up without a fickle or hook, as it lyes in the ſwath, and 
{o binding it in ſheafs, you ſhall underſtand, that one man in a 
day ſhall bind as much as one mower can mow » and if the man 
beany thing skilful in the Tabour, two binders will bind as much 
asthree mowers can moW. 

_ For the gathering or inning of Grain, no man can propor- 


brought home, ſith the journcyes ae uncertain , ſome going, 
| ef 


i. 


fion the number of loads, or-quantity of ground, ſhall daily be Co—_ w” 
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Ditching. 


Hedging. 


Delving. 


a mile, ſonichaH a mile, and ſome two mile : therefore itis the 
Husbandmans beſt way, the firſt day to go with his Team him- 
ſclf, and both to obſerve the labour and diſtance of place, 
and by that to compute what may be done after , without hurt 
to his cattel,-and where he fails of any hope , there to makea 
ſri account of the crrour 3 for it is either ignorance or carele(- 


- nels which brings forth miſchances, ſpeaking of hnsbandry , as 


over-throwing the Team, over-loading the Team, breaking ne- 
cefſary inſtruments, or not rcſpeQing the wayes and paſſages 3 
any of which may in a day hinder more then half a dayes la- 
bour, - | 

Again, a man may in a day ditch and quickſet of a reaſonable 
ditch four foot broad, and three foot deep a rod ora pole a day 
allowing fixtecn feet to the rod, and fo of large meaſure Jeſs 
ground, and ofleſs ground larger meaſure according to the ſufh- 
ciency of the fence which you purpoſe to make. 

A man may hedge alſo ina day,ift the hedge be good and ſub. 
ſtantial, that is to ſay, ve foot high, well bound, .thick Rackt, 
and cdoſe-laid, two rod in aday.3 and if the work be lower or 
thinner, then Jouble fo much mere according to the former pro« 
portion: | | | 

For this plaſhing of hedges,-or-making a.quick fence, if he dg 
ic workmayly,and*that the growth be high and well grown,aud 
then he lay it thick, cloſe, and fronghy bound in - the 'top,.tur- 


ning the quick downward and-inward;to plath a rod a day,ls as 
' much as ariy'man ean' well do : but if he plaſh it after the weſt- 


country faſhion, that js, onely cutting it down, and laying it 
along cloſeto the ground, ſeeking only thickneſs, and not much 
guard or comlinels, then he may well 'plaſh'a rod and a. half a 
day without trouble : Andre in,this ork is great care and. art 
to be uſed; as'well for the preſervation of the quick,as the good- 
nels of the fence, being a thing of worth and validity to. every 
Husbandman. | . 
Again, a man may delve or dig, as for Garden mould, Hemp- 
yard, Flax-yard, or tor the ſetting of corn, or for levelling of uge- 
_ven'pltecs, onerod in a-day,/and the grcundfo digged and d<l« 


,},ved, he-maythake; dreks, andevel/in the ſame day alſo : butif 


he dig it deep: 'a#nd rrenct it | and manure ic ,] as ismeet, cl- 
ther 
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ther for Garden, Orchard, or Corn-ſetting, then to delye half a 
rood in a day, is a very great proportion, becauſe ordinarily to 
delve, as to receive ordinary Seeds, requires but one ſpade graft 
in depth but extraordinarily to delve,as for enriching and bet- 
tering of the ground,and toclcanſe it from tones, weeds, and 
other annoyances, will require two ſpades graft atthe lealt. | 
Laſtly, a man may thrath if the Corn be good and clean, with- Thrafng, 
out ſome extraordinary abule or poverty in the grain,in one day 
four Buſhels of Wheat or Rye, {ix buſhels of Barley or Oats,and 
five buſhels of Beans or Peaſe : but then the Pulſe mult be jmaa- 
gined to be exceeding good, otherwiſe a man fhall thraſh leſs of 
it, than of any other kind of Grain 3 for as when it is well loa- 
den, it yieldeth plentifully, ſo whea it is poor and lightly loa- 
den, it yieldeth little or nothing, and yet hath got one ſiroke 
leſs of the Aail, nor any labour Fd, morc than belongs to the 
beſt pulſe whatſoever, being ever at leaft three times turned,and 
four times beater over. | L nts 
Having thus generally run over (in a ſhort computation)4the The parti«« 
'labours of the Husbandman, I will now briefly as 1 cam, go _ EXPER? 
over the particular days labour of a Farmer or Plow-man,ſhew- i 
ing the particular expence of every hour inthe day, from his 
firſt riſing, till his going to bed, as thus for example : we will 
Q ſuppoſe. it to be after Chriftmas,and about plow-day(which is the 
d firlt ſetting out of the Plow) and at what time mencither begin 
to fallow, or to break up Peaſc-carth, which is to lie to bait, 
'according to the cuſtom of the Country 3 at this time the Plow- 
man ſhall riſe before four of the Clock in th morning, & after 
thanks given to God for his reft,and prayer for the ſaccels of his 
ch labours,he ſhall go intohis ſtable,or beaſt-houſe, and tirlt he ſhall 
[A fodfler his Cattle,” then cleanſe the houſe, and make the booths 
clean;rub down the Cattle,and cleanſe their skins fromall filth z 
d- then he ſhall curry his Horſes, xub them with cloaths and wiſps, 
IT | and make both them and the ſtable as clean as may be 3 then 
he ſhall water both his Oxen and Horſes, & houſing them again, 
'P" | give them more fodder,8 to his Horſe-by all means Provender; 
| a5 Chaffyand dry Peaſe Or Beans,or Oat-huls, Peaſe or Peans, or 
6s | clean Oiats,or clean Garbadge ( which is the hinderends of any 
Graia but Ryc); with the ſiraw - {mall amongſt it, accord 
7 n 
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And whillt''they are eating their meat, he fhall mike rea- 
dy his Collers, Hames, Treates, Hatters, Mullens, and Plow- 
geares, ſeeing every thing fit, and in his due place, and to thaſe 
-fabours IT will 'alo allow full two hours, that is , from four 
of the clock tilt fix then he ſhall cone in to breakfaſt, and to 


* that Taflow him half an hour ,” ant then ariother half hour 


tothe gearing and yoaking of his Cattle, fo that at ſeven of 
the clock he may ſet forward to his labour, and then he ſhall 


_ plough from ſeven of the Clock 'in the morning, till betwixt 


ewo and three in the afternoon 4 then he ſhall unyoke and 
bring homic/his Cartte, and having tuhb'd them, dreft them and 
cleanſed away all dirt and' filth, Te ſhall fodder them, and give 
them meat 3 then fhall the ſervants go ih to their dinner, which 
allowed half an hour, it will then be towards four of the 
clock, at which time he ſhall goto his Cattle again, and rubbing 
them down, and cleanſing their ſtalls, give them more fodder : 
whictYone, he ſhall 'go into the Batn, and provide and make 


©." *ady folder 'of all kinds for the next day, whether it be 


hay, ftraw, or blend-foddcr, according to the ability of the 
'Husbandman. pY 
' This being done, and cartied into the ſtable, Oxe-houſe, or 
-other convenicrit place, he fhall then go water his Cattle, and 
give thertimore meat, and to his Horſe-Provender, as before is 
#hewwcd :' and by this time” it will draw paſt fix of the Clock, 
=t which time he ſhall come into ſapper, and after ſupper, he 
ſhall either by the tire fide mend his ſhooes both for himſelfand 
their Family, or beat, or knock Hemp, or Flax, or pick and 
ftamp Apples'or Crabs, for Cyder ' br Verjuyce , or elſe grind 
Malc on the 'Quernes, pick Candle-ruthes,*or do ſome Hus- 
bandly offite within dodrs tillit be full, eight a Clock : Then 
ſhall he fake his Lanchorn and Candle, and go fee his Cattle, 
and having cleanfcd the ſtall and planks, litter them down'; 
Jook that they be (afcly tied, and then fodder, and give them 
meat for all night 3 then giving God thanks for benefits received 
that day, lethim and the whotke houfſhold'go to their reſt till the 
next morning. | as 
Now it is. to be intended; thatthere 'may be it the _ 
old- 


> 
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hold more {exvants. than one : and; fo you will demand of 
me what the reſt of the ſervants fhall be imployed in, before 
and after the time of plowing, To this Lanſwer, that they 
may. cither go into the Barn and thraſh, till or empty the 
Malc fat, load or unload the Kilne, or any other good and 
neceſſary work that is about the yard 3 and after they come 
from plowing, ſome may go into. the Barn and thraſh, ſome 
hedge, ditch, ſtop gaps in broken Fences, dig in the Orchard 
or Garden, or any other Out-work , which is ncedful to be 
done , and which about the Husbandman is never wanting, 
eſpecially one mult have a care every night to look to the men- 
ding or ſharpening of the Plough-irons, and the repaixing of the 
Plough and Plough-gears, if any be out of order z for ta defer 


them till the morrow, were the loſs .of a days work, and an ill 


point of Husbandry, 


Now for the particular labours of Cattle, though it be.al- particular la- 
already incluſively ſpoken of in that which - is gone before, bours of Cate 


where I ſhew you how much a man may . conveniently plough *1<- 
ina day with one Team or Draught of Cattle , yet for further 
tisfaction, you ſhall underſtand, that in your Cattle there are 
many things to be obſerved, as the kind, the number, and the 
Soil they labour in, For the kind , which are Oxen, Bulls, or 
Horſes 3 the hbeft for the draught axe: Oxen, and: the reaſon I 
have ſhewed in my former. Works :- The pextare Horſes, and 
the worſt, Bul's, becauſe they axe moſt troubleſome : the num- 
ber fit for the Plough, is eight, ſix. or four'; for the Cart, five 
ox four; and for the Waine, never uuder fix, except in-leading 
home of Harveft, where loading caſily, four very good Oxen 
are ſufficient'z far the Soil, if. icbe inthe; tougheſt and deepeſt 
carth, age |Beaſts..can do no.,;more but fallow :or- break up 
Peaſe carth 3 no, nor tewer {tir,- if' the ſeaſon grow hard and 
dry 5 forſoyling, Winter rigging and Seed furrow, fix Beaſts 
may diſpatch that labour : if che Soil be mix'd and haſ- 
ſa, then ſix may fallew and. ſowe Peaſe, and feur do every 
other ordure © but if it be light and. cafie Sand, then four is 
enough in every ſcaſon., | For the quantity of their work, an 
Oxe-plough may not do ſo. much as a Horſe-plough , becauſe 
they arenotſo ſwift, nor may be driven out of their pace, be- 


Qua : ing 
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@ 7 img more apt toſurfeir than Horſes be,ſo that for in Ox:plough 
to do an Acre , and an Horſe-plow an Acre and a Rood, or an 
Acreand a halt in good ground, is work fully ſufficient, 


CHAP. /XXxI1L 
' The applying of Hucbandry tothe ſeveral Counties of this 
Kingdom, wherein is ſhewed the Office and Dnty - 
' of the Carter or Plow-man. 


FF is to be underitood, that Husbandry doth vary accord- 
ing, to'the Nature and Climates of Conntries 2 not one rule 


obſerved: in ali places, but according - as the Earth, the Air,, 


the much or little heat, moiſture '6r cold doth iticreaſe or- di-? 
miniſh, .fo mult the skilfal Husbandman alter' his ſeaſons, 1a- 
bours and inſtruments 3 for ia ſtiff Clays, asare all the fruit- 
ful-Vales of this Kingdom ( of which Thave named moſt part 


in; a Chapter before.) as-alſo Himtington-ſhire , Bedford-ſhire, 


-- Cambridge-thire,” 'andmany other of like nature 3 -all manner of. 
arable work muſt be begun'betimes in the year, and the Ploughs 
and Inſtruments muſt be of large fize, and firong timber,1nd the 
labour great and painful : fo alſo immixt ſoils,that are good and 
truitful, as Northamptos-ſbire, - Hevtford-ſhire, moſt part of ' Keyt, 
Eſſex, Barkefbire,” and Counties of tike nature 3” all arable toils 
would beginat latier ſeaſons; 'and the Plotighs and Inſtruments 
would be of middle ſize, arid frdiffertnt-timbers, and: the 1a- 
boun ſomewhat lefs than the'othier 3 brit the light fandy grounds 
which.have: alfo a certain natural fruitfalnels in them'z as ma 
Norfslk,| Suffolk, -mott ipart: of Linceln-ſhire; Hampſhire, Surry, 
and Cdubtiesot that riature, all atable toils would begin'at the 
lateit:ſeafons,andthe Ploughs and Infiruments would be of the 
ſnalidkzndiightcit/lize, and bf. the leatt tiraber, and the labour ' 
of all theother w/takieft, tf OR 

- Laſtly: for the baxren anfruicful earth! (of which only I have” 
written: in this (as in Devonſhire, Cornwal, . many parts of 
IZ ales, Darbyſhire,' Lancaſhire, Cheſbire, Torkiſhire, and many o- 
ther like,- or worſe: than' they :- the atabletoils would have a fit 
fafon of the year, according tothe temperateneſsof the year, 

which: if-it happen. carly;theh you.muſt begin your labours at lat- 
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ter ſeaſon, and for your Plough and Toſtruments, they muft not 
keep any certain propertion,but be framed ever according to the 
ground, the (honger and ſtiffer ground having ever the firong 
and large Plouga, with Infiruments of like kind,and the lighter 
earth a Plow and Inſtruments of:more eatic ſubRance: as forthe 


labour, it muſt be fach; and no other, than that which hath been ? 


drcady declared in chis Book. 

And bence it comes, that the office and duty of every skilful 
Plow-man, or Cartzr, is, firſt to look to the nature of the earth, 
next to the {cz{ons of the year, then to the caſtomsand faſhions 
of the place wherein he livethz | whichcuſtoms, although they 
he held as ſecond _naturcs amongt us, and that the beſt reaſons 
of the beſt work-men commonly are, that thus 1 do,becauſe thus 
they do 3 yet would I wiſh no man to bind himſelf more ſtri&- 
ly to cuſtom,. than the diſcourſe of reaſon ſhall be his warrant, 
and as 1 would not have himto prejudicate in hisown opinion, 
ſo} would not have him too great a ſlave to other mens tradi- 
tion, but ſtanding upon the ground of reaſon, made good by 
experience-, I would ever have him profit in his own judg- 
ment. 


plough his ground : for although T have in the former Chapter 
ſhewed how he ſhould lay hisfurrows, what depth he ſhall plow 
them, and how he ſhall be ablets raiſe and gain the greateſt 
ſtore of mould 3 yet is there alſo another confideration to be had, 

no leſs profitable tothe Husbandman than any of the former 
and, that is, how. to lay your Land beſt for your own'profit 
and eaſc, as alſo theeaſe of your Cattle which ſhall draw with- 
in your draught,asthus for inſtance: If your arable Land ſhall lie 
againſt the ſide of any ſteephill' ( as for the moſt part all barren 


earths do ) if then you ſhall plow ſuch Land directly again the 


hill , beginning below, and fo aſcending freight upright, and fo 
down again, - aud up again, :this very labour and toyling a- 
gzinſt the hill will breed: ſach a bitter weariſomnels to the cat-' 


tle, and ſuch a diſcouragement, that you ſhall not beable to- 


paſs one half part of your labour, befides-the danger of 
&henting and ſurfciting of your beaſts, whence will ſpring 
many 


Now the farther office and duty of the Husbandman,js, with The Carter's 
great- care. and diligence, to reſpet in what ſort faſhion to office. 


. The Office of -a Carter. Book: 2; 


many mortal diſeaſes : Therefore when you thall plough any 
fuch ground, be ſure to plough it fide-ways over-thwart the 
hill, where your Beaſts may tread on the level ground, and ne- 
ver direFly up and down, ſo ſhall the Compoſt and Manure 
which you lay upen the ground not be ſo ſoon waſh'd away from 
the upper-part of- the ground, becauſe the furrows not lying 
ſireight down in an even deſcent, but turned croſs-ways 
ward againſt the hill, it muſt neceflarily hold the Soil within it, 
and not letit waſhaway, 
of Cattle for Apain, it is. the office of every good Plow-man to know what 
drivght. Cattle are meeteſt for his draught, as whether Oxen or Horſe, 
or both Oxen and Horſe : wherein is to be underſiood, that ab 
though of all draughts whatſoever within this Kingdom, there 
is none {o good to plough withal,both in reſpe& ofthe firength, 
ſtability, indurance, and fitneſs for labour, as the Oxen are, in 
whom there is ſeldom or never any loſs ; becauſe whenſoever 
. his ſervice faileth in the draught, his fleſh will be of good price 
in the ſhambles; yet notwithſtanding in this cafe a man muſt ne- 
ccfhrily bind himfelf much to the cuſtom of the Country, and 
faſhion of his neighbours ; for if you ſhall live in a place where 
. fuel is ſcarce and far to be fetch*d,as commonly it is in all barren 
Countries, which for the moſt part are ſtony Champains, or 
cold Mountains: and your Neighbours, as Cen of 
their Journeys,as for length, keep Horſe-draughts ; In this caſe 
alſo you muſt do the like, or elſe you ſhall want their 
in your Journey, which is both diſcomfort and diſprofit, if any 
rviſchance or caſualty ſhalthappen ; or being inforc'd to drive 
your Oxen as faſt as they do their Horſe, you ſhall not only 
over-heat;tire,bruiſe;and ſpoil them,but alſo make them: utterly 
unfit either for feeding or labour and therefore if your Eſtate be 
mean, and that you have no more but what neceſſity requires, 
then you ſhall ſort your Plow or Team according to the fa- 
ſhion of your Country, and the uſe of your neighbours : but if 
God have bleft you. with plenty, 'then it ſhall not be amiſs for 
you to have everan Oxe-draught or twoto till your Land ; and 
a Horſe-dzaught todo all your forraignabroad bufinefſes' : fo 
ſhall your work at home ever go conſtantly forward, and 
your outward neeceflary Provifions be never wanting, _— 
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The Office of a Carter, 


'tentimcs that the Plow-man of force muft be provided with 
Cattle of both kind, as if he happen to live ina rocky Country, 
where the fteepneſs of the Hills, and narrownels of the ways, 


will neither ſuffer Cart, Wain,nor Tumbrel to paſs; in this caſe 


You ſhall keep Oxen for the Plow to till the ground with, and 
Horſes to carry pots and hooks : the firſt to carry forth your 
manure, and the'other to bring home your Hay and Corn-har- 
veſt, your fuel and other provifions, which are needful for your 
family, as they do both in Cornwal , and other mountainous 
:Councries, where Carts and Wains, and ſuch like draught,have 
no pollible paſſage, | | 

- Agaitt, it is the office and duty of 'every good Plow-man to 
know his ſeveral labours, for every feverat month through che 
whole year, whereby noday nor hour may be miſpent,but every 


-timeand ſcaſon employed according as his nature requireth : as 


thus for cxaimple, 


- Th the Month of Jeawery, the painful Plow-man, ifhe live in Zazvary. 


Fertile and good Soyls, as among rich, firtþle Clays, he ſhall 
firſt plow up his Peaſe earth, becauſe it muſt lie to take bait be- 
fore it be ſown 3 but ifhe livein fruitful, well mixt Soyls, then 


ithis month he thall begin to fallow the ficld he will lay to reſt 


'the year following : bur if he live upon hard barren earths ( of 
which chiefly I write)then in this month he ſhall water his mea- 


- dows & paſture grounds,and he ſhalldrain and make dry hisara- 


Ble grounds,cefpecially where he intends to fowe Peaſe, Oats, or 
Barley the Seed-time following. Alſo he thall fiub up all ſich 
rough grounds, as he intendsto fowe the year following, You 
thalt meafure and trim up your Garden -moylds, and you ſhall 
comfort with manure, ſand, or lime, or all three mixt together, 
the Roots of all barren Fruit-trees 3 and alſo cut down all fuch 
"Timber,only there will be loſs in the Bark;for the titne is ſome- 
what too early for it to riſe. Laſtly, you may tranſplant af maa- 
ner of Fruit-trees;the weather being open,and the ground eafie 3 
you may rear Calves, remove Bees , and for your own health 
keep/your body warm, lect good diet and wholefome be your _ 
Phytfittan, and'rather with excrciſe than ſawce engreaſe your 
appetite; *- | _ 
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Feb! #11 


March. 


April. 


In the month'of February, cither ſet or ſowe all ſorts of Beans, | 


' Peaſe, and other Pulſe, and the iiffer your ground is, the ſooner 
' begin your work; prepare your Garden-mould, and make it eafie 


and tender 3 prune and trim all forts of Fruit-trees, from moſs, 
cankers, and all ſuperfluous brancheszplaſh your hedges,and lay 
your quick-ſets cloſe and intire together 3 plant Roſes, Goole. 
berries,and any fruit that grows upon little buſhes 3 graft at the 
latter end of this month upon young and tender ſtocks, but by 
all means overlade not the ſtocks, 

Laſtly, for your health, take heed of cold, forbear meats that 
are ſlimy and phlegmatick, and if need require, cither purge, 
bathe, or bleed, as Art ſhall direct you, | 

In the month of March, make an end of ſowing of all forts 
of ſmall Pulſe,and begin to ſowe Oats, Barley, and Rye, which 
is called March-Ryczgraft all ſorts of Fruit-trees, and with young 
Plants and Syens repleniſh your Nurſery 3 cover the roots of all 
trees that are bared,and with fat earth lay them cloſe and warm: 
if any Tree do grow barren, bore holes.in the Raot,and drive 


- "hard wedges or. pins of Oak-wood therein, and that will bring 
' fruicfuldefs; traniplant all forts of Summer-flowers,and givenew 

- comfort 'of manure and earth to all early Out-landiſh flowers, 
eſpecially to the Crewn Emperial Tulips, Hyacinth, and Nazr- 

_ cffſus of all ſhapes and colours 3 cut down under-wood for fuel 


and fencing, and look well to your Ewes, for then is the princj- 


" pal time of yeaning. Lag he rifle evigb 
© "And laſtly, bathe often, and bleed but upon extremity,purge 


not without good counſel, and let your diet be cool and tem- 
perate. ON of 
In the month of April, finiſh up all your Barley-ſeed, and be- 


gin to fowe your Hemp and Flax : fowe your Garden-eeds,and 


plant all ſorts of Herbs 3 finiſh grafting in the Rock, but begin 
your principal inoculation, for then the Rind is molt pliant and 
gentle 3 open your Hives, and give Bees free liberty,and leave to 
fuccour them with food, and let them labour for their living, 
Now cutdownall great Oak-timber, for,now the bark will 


riſe, aud be jn {caſomfor the Tanners3 now ſcour ,ypur ditches, 
- *and gather ſuch manure as you make in the - waa and high- 


ways, into great heaps.togetherz lay your meadows, ſleight your 
corn- 
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Book 2. ſeveral Months, 


corn-ground, gather away ſtones, repair your high-wayes, Set 
Oziers and Willows, and caft up the banks and mines of all 
decayed fences. | 

Laſtly, for your health, either purge, bathe, or blecd, as you 
ſhall have occafion, and uſe all wholeſome recreation : for than 
SR exerciſe in this month , there is no better Phy- 
icks 


In the month of May, ſow Barley upon all light ſands and May. 


burning grounds, fo likewiſe do your Hemp, or Flax, and al- 
ſo all ſorts of tender garden fecds, as are Cucumbers, and Mel- 
lons, and all kind of ſweet ſmelling herbs and flowers ; Fal- 
low your tiff clayes , ſummer ſtir your mixt earth , and ſoyl 
all light and looſe hot ſands 3 prepare all barren earth for Wheat 
and Rye, burn bait, ſtub Gorſe or Furs, and root out Broom ard 
Fern begin to fold your ſheep, lead forth manure, and bring 
home fuell and fencing 3 weed your winter corn, tollow your 


common works, and put all forts of graſs cither in paſture or 
teather 3 put your Mares to the Horſe, let nothing be wanting 
"* to furniſh the Dairy; and now put offall your Winter fed Cat- 


tel, for now they are ſcarceft and deareſt; put young ſtears and 
dry kine now to feed at freſh graſs, and away with allpeaſe.fed 
ſheep 3 for the ſweetneſs of grafs mutton will pull down their 
prices. 

Laftly, for your health, uſe drink that will cool and purge 
the blood, and all other ſuch phyſical precepts, as true Art ſhall 
preſcribe you : but beware of Mountebanks, and old wives tales, 
the latter hath no ground, and the other no truth, but apparent 
couſenage, 


In the month of Fune, carry ſand, marle,lime, and manure of June. 


what kind ſoever to your land 3 bring home your coals and 0- 
ther neceſſary fuel fetch far off; ſhear carly fat ſheep, ſow all 
ſorts of tender herbs, cut rank low meadows, make the firſt re- 
eurn of your fat catte), gather carly ſummer fruits, diſtill all forts 
of plants and herbs whatſoever. 

And laſtly, for your health, uſemuch exerciſe, thindyet, and 
chaſt thoughts. 


In the month of Fly, apply your hay harveſt 3 for a day July. 


flackt is many pounds Joſt 3 chiefly, when the weather is uncon- 
R ſtants 
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ſtant, ſhear all manner of field-ſheep, Summer-ſtir rich Riff 
grounds, ſoyl all mixt earths, and latter foyl all toole hot ſands. 
Let herbs you would preſerve,now run to ſeed; cut offthe ſtalks 
of out-landiſh-flowers, and cover the roots with new carth, fo 
well mixt with manure as may be fell all ſuch Lambs as you 
feed for the butcher,and ſtill lead forth ſand,marl,lime,and others 
manure 3. fence np your copſes, graze your clder under-wogds; 
and bring home all your held-timber, 

And laftly, for your health, abllain trom all phyſick, bleed not 
but upon violent occaiion, and neither meddle with Wine, Wo- 
men, nor no other wantonneſs. 

In the Month of Azguſt, apply your Corn Harveſt , ſhear 
down your Wheat and Rye, mow your Barley and Oats, and 
make the ſccond return of your fat ſheep aud cattle 3 gather 
all your Summer greater fruit , Plums, Apples, and Pears z 
tn Summer make your ſweet Perry, and Cyder 3 S:t flips, and 
ſyens of all ſorts of Gilly-flowers, and other flowers , and 
tranfplant them that were ſet the Spring before, and at the end 
of this month begin to winter-rig all fruictul ſoyls whatſce- 
ver, Geld your lambs, carry manure from your dove-coats , 
and put your (wine to the early or firſt maſt, And la(tly, for 
your health, ſhun feaſts and banquets. Let Phyſick-alone, hate 
wine, and onely take delight in drinks that are cool and tem- 
pcrate. 

In the month of September, reap your peaſe , beans, and all 
other pulſe, making a final end of your harveſt z now beſtow 
upon your wheat Land your principal manure, and now fow 
your Wheat and Rye, both in rich and in barren climates z now 
put your ſwine to maſi,of all hands, gather your winter fruit,and 
makedfale of your wooll, and other fummer commodities; now 
put off thoſe ſiecks of bees, you mean to fell, or take for your 
own uſe, cloſe thatch and daub warm all the ſurviving hives,and 
look that no Drone, Mice, or other Vermine be in or about 
them ; now thatch-your tacksand recks, thraſh your ſeed Rye 


and Wheat, and make an end with your cart of all forraign jour- 


NEYS. | 
Laſtly, for your health, in thismonth, uſe Phyſick, but mode- 
rately; forbear fruits that are too pleaſant or rotten,and,as death, 
ſhun xyot and ſurfeit. = In 
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ditchcs and ponds, plaſh and lay hedges and quickſet,tranſplant, 
remove or Set all manner of fruit-trecs, of what nature or quali- 
ty ſoeverz make your Winter Cider and Perry,fpare your private 
paſtures, and cat up your corn-ficlds and Commons z and now 
make an end of winter ridging, draw furrows to drain,and keep 
dry your new ſown corn, follow hard the making of your malt, 
rear all ſuch calves as ſhall fall, and wean thoſe foals from your 
draught mares, which the Spring betore were foaled: now ſell all 
ſuch ſheepas you will not winter, give over folding, and ſeparate 
Lambs-from the Ewes, which you purpoſe to keep for your own 
ſtock. , | 

Laſtly, for your health, refuſe not any needfull Phyſick at the 
hands efithe learned Phylitian, uſe all moderate ſports, for any 
thing now is good, which revivecth the ſpirits. 


In the month of Ocober, finiſh your wheat-ſced, and ſcour Oftober, —- 


In the month of November, you may ſow either Wheat or Rye November. 


in exceedigg\hotſoyls, you may then remove all ſorts of fruit- 
trees, and plant great trees cither for ſhelter or ſhadow: now cut 
down all forts of Timber, for plows, carts,axeltrees, naves,har- 
rows, and other husbandly offices 3 make now the laſt return of 
your graſs fed cattle, bring your ſwine from the maſt, and feed 
them for ſlaughter, rear what calves ſoever fall, and break upall 
ſach Hemp and Flax, as you intend to ſpin in the winter ſea- 
Ton. ' | | 
Laſtly, for your health, ext good wholeſome and firong meats, 
very well ſpiced and dreſt free from rawneſs; drink [weet wines, 
and for digeſtion ever before cheeſe, prefer good and moderate 
exerciſe. 
_ *fythe Month of December, put your ſheep and ſwine to the 
peafe Reeks, and fat them for the ſlaughter and marketz now 
kill your ſmall porks, and large bacons, lep hedges and trees , 
ſaw out your timber for building, and lay it to ſeaſon 3 and if 
your land be exceeding ftiffand riſe up in an extraordinary fur- 
row, then in this month begin to plow up that ground whereon 
you mean-to-ſow clean beans only 3 now cover your dainty fruit 
trees over with canvanſe,and hideall your beſt lowers from frott 
and ftormes, with rotten old horſe-litter z now drain all your 
corn-fields, and as occaſion ſhall ſerve, ſo water and keep moiſt 
R 2 your 
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your meadows; now kecome the fowler, with Piece, Nets,and all 
manner of Engines,for in this month no fowl is out ofſeaſon; now 
fiſh for the Carp, the Brearn, Pike, Tench, Barbel, Peat and Sal- 
mon. 

And laſtly, for your health, 'cat meats that are hot and nou- 
riſhing, drink good wine that is neat, ſprightly and luſty, keep 
thy body well clad, and thy houſe warm, forſake whatſoever is 
flegmatick, and banifh all care from thy heart, for nothing is 
more unwholeſome then a troubled ſpirit. 

Many other obſervations belong unto the office of our skilful 
Plow-man or Farmer 3 but ſince,they may be imagined toocuri- 
ous, too needlefs, or too tedious, I will ſtay my pen wirh theſe 


already rehearſed, and think to have written ſufficiently, touch» 


ing the application of grounds, and office of the Plow-man. 


The End of Markham's Farewellto Hucbanary, 
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Cre, Pe 73s | To preſerve any meal. p. 100. 
Additions. P. 74+ |The preſerving of all ſmall ſeeds.. 
Of Piſmires and Dores, with the P. FOI. 
Cures P. 75, 76. CHAP. XIX, 
Of field Rats and Mice, and the | How to keep Grain either for tran- 
Cure, P- 77-| ſportation, or, &*c, p. 101. 
Of worms and the cure, p, 78. The uſe of Grain. P- 102. 
Of Rye not to be wet. ib, Of Puiſe, ib, 
Of Snails Of Rice and the uſe iÞ. 
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The Table. 


Of Wheat, and the uſe, p.103. 
Of Oat-meal, and the uſe. P+104- 


Of Barley, and the uſe, * p. 105%, 
Of Buck, and the uſe. ib. 
Of Pulſe, and the uſe, .p. 106. 
Of French-beans. | 
Of the Kidney-bean. ib. 


Of common. field beans. ib. 


Of Pegſe, and their uſe. ib, 


Several ſorts of peaſe, P«- mw 
To tranſport Grain, b. 
Additions, CHAP. —— 


The enriching of barren Grounds, 
and to make it fruitfull to.bear 


Hepps. P. 109. 
Abating asd ' encreaſing of _ 
tility. b. 
Choice of grounds. ib. 
Caſting a 4 bills, P. 110. 
Preparin the Allies, and Plan. 
ting _ Hopps. ib, 


mg 
ib. |Of Reaping and ated —= 


CHAP. XXT. 
A general computation of men & 
cattels labours, &'c, p. 122, 
Of SO Sowing, and Mows 
ib. 


Of Ditching, Hedging, Flaſhing 
P- 14. 
Of Delving and thraſhing. 114, 
The particular expences of 8 Day. 
ib, 
The particular labour of Catte, 
P- 117. 

CHAP. XXII, 
The applying of Hushandry to the 
ſeveral Countries, p. 118, 
The Carters office, Pa I09e 
Of Cattel for the Draught. 121. 
The ſeveral labonrs of the ſever 


Months, P- 121, t0 126 


ADDITION, 


An Excellent way to takg Moles, and to preſerve gud 
Ground from ſuch Annoyances © 


ut Garlick, Onions, or Leeks, into the mouths of the hoks 
and they will come out quickly, as amazed, - 


FINIS. 


